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STAFF FOR THE COLD WAR 


A LACUNA IN ORGANIZATION 


HE angry debates now raging on both sides of the Atlantic have 

fabricated a link, or at least drawn a parallel, between the dismissal of 
General MacArthur and the resignation of Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The link is 
no doubt illusory and the parallel spurious; but they may influence the 
political future. The more reckless friends of General MacArthur are already 
proclaiming that he has been sacrificed to the hostility of the socialists in 
Great Britain. Mr. Bevan in his resignation speech complained that his friends 
were being sacrificed to the policy of the capitalists in the United States. The 
facts from which these arguments purport to be derived are examined else- 
where in this issue.* Neither argument is likely to be taken seriously when 
the heat of current controversy has subsided. It is nevertheless true that a 
situation exists in Anglo-American relations which allows them to be put 
forward with some degree of plausibility. Since the fate of peace requires 
that the British Commonwealth and the United States shall not only act, but 
be seen to act, with a single and continuous purpose, it is important that this 
situation be remedied. 

The reception of General MacArthur in his own country has been a 
political portent. Emotions have been stirred which are dangerous to the 
harmony of the Anglo-American alliance, but they effect only a minority 
and are likely to be shortlived. The effect of the general’s removal on party 
fortunes in the United States, and the probability that it may seriously deflect 
the whole foreign policy of the country, are not likely to be exactly measured 
before issue is joined in the presidential election of 1952. In the Senatorial 
Committees it appears to outsiders that Generals Marshall and Bradley, 
maintaining the case of the Administration have had the better of the argu- 
ment on strategy. It is at any rate clear that the dismissal of the Commander- 
in-Chief was brought about solely by the application of a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution which subordinates the military to the civil 
power. So far from its having been influenced by pressure from abroad, 
General MacArthur succeeded in drafting his elaborate apologia with scarcely 
an allusion to the authority of the United Nations, under which his campaign 
in Korea was supposed to be conducted. Yet it is equally undeniable that both 
official and public opinion in Great Britain had felt the gravest misgivings 
about General MacArthur’s strategy for many months before he was removed. 
There is a good deal of personal sympathy with the General in the difficult 
position in which he was placed. He has maintained that it was in his power 
to win a swift and complete victory, provided he might strike the enemy 
with his full force and at the point where the blow would be most effective. 
That is classic strategy, and General MacArthur, although other very high 


* See ‘Economics of Rearmament,’ p. 212; MacArthur Agonistes,’ p. 240; ‘United Kingdom 
—Mr. Bevan goes’, p. 256. 
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authorities differ from him, may be technically right. He is a great soldier; 
and the art of winning partial victory is not much studied in staff colleges. 
But for reasons universally known the policy of the United Nations has 
required the Korean campaign to be conducted with strictly limited objec- 
tives. There is good reason why distrust of General MacArthur’s handling 
of the campaign should have shown itself sooner in Great Britain than in the 
United States. (The President, however, has disclosed that his removal was 
under consideration from the very beginning.) The risk attendant upon the 
opening of unlimited war with China, the risk, that is, of the intervention of 
the Soviet Union, is a risk more directly dangerous to Europe than to 
America; for Russia could bring far more effective relief to her ally by 
aggressive action in the west than by adding her manpower to the inexhaust- 
ible masses already available in Asia, or by attempting to throw in more 
material of war along the inadequate line of communication to the Far East. 
The danger of thus exposing western Europe to invasion was apparent long 
ago to British statesmen and strategists; so much so that, had General 
MacArthur been operating under the continuous direction of combined 
chiefs of staff, as were the supreme commanders in the late war, it is certain 
that he must either have resigned long since or subordinated his campaign 
to the prescribed political course. In fact he retained his command until he 
went the length of publicly declaring his dissent from the military policy of 
his government, an act of plain insubordination, for which he was necessarily 
dismissed from office by the sole authority of the President. The complete 
history of the episode, from the outbreak of the Korean war a year ago, 
shows the very opposite of the interpretation the Anglophobe minority in 
the United States seem to place upon it. Although certainly through lack of 
machinery rather than of goodwill, joint direction of the campaign by the 
several nations responsible for it has never been effective. 

The corresponding half-truth upon which Mr. Aneurin Bevan bases his 
charge of a subordination of British finance to American policy has a little 
more substance. He has denounced the proposals in Mr. Gaitskell’s budget 
for the first large expenditure on the new rearmament programme, on the 
ground that it will be impracticable to spend the money. The raw materials, 
so he says, will not be obtainable because of the pre-emption of supplies by 
the manufacturers who are building up the stock-piles of the United States. 
There is some foundation for this argument, which was elaborated more 
calmly and more cogently by Mr. Harold Wilson: how much, is discussed 
in the course of the article on Economics of Rearmament, which will be found 
on pages 212-18. In so far as the rearmament of the United States denudes 
Great Britain of strategic raw materials, and consequently leaves British 
labour engaged on less essential production when it might be diverted to 
urgent necessities of defence, it is to the interest of both countries to procure 
a more balanced distribution; for the rearmament of both is directed to a 
common purpose in the defence of world peace. There is every reason why 
competition should give way to co-operation as completely as it did in 1942. 
A reminder of what was then done is given in the article just quoted, and the 
passage may usefully be transcribed here. 
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During the last war the same problems arose. The problem of obtaining 
access to raw materials was solved in large measure by the machinery of inter- 
governmental raw-material allocations established under the Combined Raw 
Materials Board in Washington. The problem of paying for them was solved by 
Lend-Lease. Neither device is now available. The Combined Raw Materials 
Board was able largely to solve the problem of the most effective distribution 
of available supplies because between them the United States and the United 
Kingdom controlled the shipping of the world and because, as the war pro- 
gressed, they evolved a common plan of arms production, backed by strict price 
controls and the limitation of their civilian consumption by rationing. In 1951, 
however, neither country has yet decided to establish full control of prices or 
directly to ration civilian consumption. They lack the sanction of shipping control 
to give force to their desires in third countries, and no master plan of war 
production has yet been worked out. In the twilight world of the cold war their 
economies are half free, half controlled. 


A Political Counterpart of N.A.T.O. 


HIS problem of the master plan, of adjusting collective resources to 

collective needs, presents itself differently in time of war and in time of 
partial peace, chiefly because the political instruments of co-operation which 
are available or permissible to governments are necessarily different. But the 
character of the problem is fundamentally the same. Economic resources 
have to be marshalled and distributed according to the strategic need; and 
strategic need has to be assessed upon an estimate of the various dangers 
that present themselves all over the world. That is, the nations pledged to 
common action in defence of peace require not only a common purpose, 
such as they have acknowledged by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
but a common plan of preparation, political and economic as well as military, 
which they do not yet possess. 

The great issue is one of balance. Men and materials have to be prepared 
to play their part at the right time and the right place, but at what time or 
place they may be called for is a question demanding the most delicate and 
anxious judgment. The requirements for the actual campaign in Korea must 
be balanced against the continuous threat in western Europe, against the 
latent threats in the Balkans, against the steady drain of European strength 
which is going on in south-east Asia and French Indo-China, and against the 
uncertainties, varying from day to day, in the troubled waters of the Persian 
Gulf, where no one knows what sinister agencies are or may soon be fishing. 
It is necessary for each of the co-operating powers to know precisely what 
part it is expected to play in any one of the several emergencies that may occur, 
and for all of them to know what their associates can do and what sacrifices 
their peoples can be expected to bear. It is not least important that the 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth should have this precise know- 
ledge; there have been signs of late that some of them have been uncertain of 
the extent of their obligations. The recent pact made by Australia and New 
Zealand with the United States is evidently an attempt to find security against 
the vagueness of the outlook. It fortifies the general position, especially in 
the defence of the Middle East, but has still to be fitted into a larger plan. 
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There is no reason to complain of any defect in the will of the associated 
nations to adjust their defence preparations to one another. What is lacking is 
not the common purpose but the machinery. Any specific hitch, particularly 
in Anglo-American co-operation, can nearly always be straightened out. But 
it means in each case that the ambassador in London or Washington must seek 
an interview with the Secretary of State, and that formal correspondence 
must pass back and forth between the State Department and the Foreign 
Office. It is also very likely to mean a public controversy, with mutual 
recriminations among the more violent partisans, in both countries. That 
was what happened over the recent question of denying to the Chinese enemy 
the import of Malayan rubber through the British port of Hong Kong. A 
working agreement has been reached, but it was reached ponderously and not 
without acrimony. This was not the way in which the combined resources of 
the two countries were applied to the needs of war in the supple and econo- 
mical way that brought the victory of 1945. There was then a closely knit 
organization in Washington, including such organs as the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, which knew precisely what resources were available, and was 
supervised by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, whose business it was to make 
the strategic appreciation of the war as a whole and to lay the plans for the 
overthrow of the enemy. Lord Ismay, who was well placed to see the work 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in detail, has lately* published a brief account 
of its proceedings and an assessment of its value. On the decision of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill to create it he says “when history comes to be 
written, the verdict may well be that this decision had a greater effect on the 
conduct of the war than any other single decision that was taken either by 
the Supreme Commands or in the field”. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff existed in two manifestations. In their 
fullest authority they consisted of the American Chiefs of Staff and the 
British Chiefs of Staff; and in this form they met from time to time in the 
great conferences convened by the President and the Prime Minister at 
Casablanca, Teheran, and other centres. At these conferences the major 
decisions governing the highest strategy were taken. But in the day-to-day 
conduct of the war the British Chiefs of Staff acted through the officezs of 
high rank who represented them in Washington and were in continuous and 
intimate communication with Whitehall. In both forms the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff were served by combined American-British planning and intelligence 
staffs. To quote Lord Ismay again 


As their first task they examined the war situation all over the world, in the 
light of the most recent reports from the commanders in the various theatres, 
and reached an agreed decision as to the overall strategic concept which should 
govern the further prosecution of the war. As a second step they decided on the 
operations that should be undertaken in the individual theatres in pursuance of 
that concept. Then they examined the combined resources available in man 
power, equipment and shipping: and finally they allocated them in accordance 
with the priorities dictated by the concept. 


* The National and English Review, September 1950, pp. 259-61. 
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There is surely here a model on which the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization might provide for the joint adjustment of means to ends 
over the whole political and economic range of their defence measures. No 
doubt a political version of the Combined Chiefs of Staff could never work in 
such close intimacy as its prototype. In time of peace neither governments 
nor parliaments would be content to leave the organization so free a hand. 
Moreover, it has to be remembered that this is no mere question of repro- 
ducing the mutual confidence which prevailed during the war between British 
and American officers. It is now necessary to include France as another senior 
partner in the combination, and nine other nations as juniors. Any machinery 
of co-operative preparation which might now be set up could, therefore, not 
be expected to copy the war-time system in detail. That system however is 
remembered for having generated mutual confidence, and therefore a work- 
ing efficiency, which are unique in the history of alliances. It is this spirit, 
which there is no reason to suppose has perished, that needs now to be 
embodied again in concrete form. 





| 
| 
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ECONOMICS OF REARMAMENT 


EXPENDITURE AND ITS SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 


HE British Government have pledged themselves to expand their 

expenditure on armaments by £470 million in the current financial year, 
£770 million in the next financial year and nearly £1,000 million in 1953/54. 
The total expenditure on armaments in these three years will be approxi- 
mately £4,700 million. This article examines some of the assumptions which 
the Government has made in regarding this burden as being within our 
capacity to bear and discusses the probable economic consequences of the 
programme during these three years. 

' Thanks to Marshall Aid and to its own efforts the United Kingdom by 
f the end of 1950 had not only begun again to pay its way, so that its imports 
| were paid for by its exports and its invisible earnings, but it had restored the 
| living standards of its people as a whole to levels not much inferior to those 

| prevailing before the war. Unemployment, that recurrent spectre of the 

| petiod between the wars, had disappeared and, although meat and housing 
were still scarce, the lack of the former was to some extent made up by the 
more even distribution of other foods, and the demand for the latter was as 
much a reflection of higher standards of demand as of failure to make good 
the destruction of the war. 

Of Marshall Aid it is only necessary to say that had it not been available 
when it was the recovery of 1950 would not have been possible. Of the effort 


| of the United Kingdom itself it should be noted that the output of the manu- 


facturing industries increased by approximately 45 per cent between 1946 
and 1950, and that by the end of 1950 manufacturing output was nearly 15 
per cent above the 1949 average. Since the value of the Gross National 
Product in 1950 was estimated at £13,572 million at market prices, if output 
continued to rise at the same rate as in the previous five years it seemed at 
least possible that the necessary additional resources for rearmament could 
be found from such increase alone, provided certain other conditions were 
fulfilled. These conditions were that the competing claims on national out- 
put—personal consumption and capital investment—were stabilized by 
government policy, and that exports visible and invisible could be sustained 
at a sufficiently high level, notwithstanding the shift over to armaments, to 
permit the country to import at current market prices the food and raw 
materials needed to sustain this greater output. Of these two sets of conditions 
the former was more or less within the power of the Government to decide, 
but the latter was not. 

Rearmament is now world-wide, and is everywhere imposed on economies 
already working at a high level of industrial activity. Almost all the additional 
imports of iron ore, steel scrap, sulphur, wood pulp, non-ferrous metals, 
cotton, wool, other industrial fibres and rubber needed by this country for 
its rearmament are also needed by other countries for their own rearmament, 
and particularly by the largest user of all, the United States. Moreover, at a 
time when for this reason the demands of industry for raw materials have 
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been greatly increased, the supplies available have been affected by the 
marked industrial recovery of Germany and Japan, themselves important 
consumers and importers of the same materials. 

Raw-material prices have therefore leapt up and have so far risen much 
faster than the prices of manufactured goods. Sudden swings in the United 
Kingdom terms of trade have happened before. That which occurred after 
the devaluation of sterling in 1931 was highly favourable and contributed 
much towards the recovery of the 1930’s. That which occurred after the last 
war was unfavourable and as much as any other cause made Marshall Aid 
essential. Unless some new factor at present unforeseen should intervene the 
further unfavourable swing of 1950/51 must have serious consequences. 

In the circumstances of 1951 the somewhat precarious balance of 1950 can 
only be attained and rearmament carried out on the scale contemplated if 
national output rises at least as much as it has done on average over the past | 
five years. The question is whether, in the face of both the scarcity of raw! 
materials and the disturbance caused by the switch from normal manu- 
facture to armaments, this is physically possible. An additional and serious 
difficulty is that of financing the increased imports of raw materials required. 
The calculations made in the Government White Paper Economic Survey for 
1951 make it clear that, if the country is not only to rearm but also to be 
approximately in balance on her External Payments Account and thus to pay 
her way in the world, the United Kingdom has not only greatly to increase 
her exports to pay for these additional and more costly imports; she has also, 
by robbing Peter to pay Paul, to obtain from the home market some part of 
the goods with which to make up these additional exports. 

This is a difficult course for a Government whose policy it is to consolidate 
what it regards as the gains of Socialism, but it is the only way. 

During the last war the same problems arose. The problem of obtaining 
access to raw materials was solved in large measure by the machinery of inter- 
governmental raw-material allocations established under the Combined Raw 
Materials Board in Washington. The problem of paying for them was solved 
by Lend-Lease. Neither device is now available. The Combined Raw 
Materials Board was able largely to solve the problem of the most effective 
distribution of available supplies because between them the United States 
and the United Kingdom controlled the shipping of the world and because, 
as the war progressed, they evolved a common plan of arms production, 
backed by strict price controls and the limitation of their civilian consumption 
by rationing. In 1951, however, neither country has yet decided to establish 
full control of prices or directly to ration civilian consumption. They lack 
the sanction of shipping control to give force to their desires in third coun- 
tries, and no master plan of war production has yet been worked out. In the 
twilight world of the cold war their economies are half free, half controlled. 


~ 


Conflicting Demands 
a United States, either paying for her needs in dollars or herself the 


largest producer of certain scarce raw materials, can secure and has secured 


the lion’s share of the world’s primary products, and seems likely to continue 
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to do so. The State Department believes that Europe is America’s first line 
of defence and that to secure that line not only weapons but the materials 
with which to keep its industry fully employed must be made available. The 
War Department, however, appears to act in the belief that the last National 
Guardsman in Omaha must be fully equipped before any materials needed 
for his equipment shall be released. In such circumstances there is no com- 
mon or agreed policy, and the British Government is so far left pleading for, 
but not as yet securing in sufficient quantities, some of the raw materials 
it must have if production in the United Kingdom in 1951 is to exceed that 
of the preceding year. 

Even if this problem is ultimately solved, the maintenance of exports at 
even the level of 1950 will be difficult to secure. It will not be possible to 
concentrate the whole of the expected increase in the National Product in 
the armament and export industries, nor will rearmament itself bear equally 
on all industries. Much of it will be concentrated on the metal-using and 
textile industries, our chief exporters. The output of the metal-using indus- 
tries in 1950 was estimated at £2,400 million. Of this £960 million went to 
export, £800 million for home capital goods, £570 million for home con- 
sumer goods and £170 million for defence. The defence requirements of the 
same industry for the next three years are estimated at £360 million for the 
present year, £560 million for the next year, and £770 million for the fiscal 
year 1953/54. Nor will the textile industry be in better case. The sulphur 
shortage particularly affects rayon production, whilst the claims of the Service 
Departments must make severe inroads on textile production generally. 
The brunt of sustaining and increasing exports must therefore fall on indus- 
tries which in general are likely to find it harder than would the metal- 
working and textile industries to expand their sales overseas, for it is for these 
products that world demand is clamant. In the event, therefore, an export 
deficit is almost certain. 

This, in itself, need be no great cause for regret if it is small. We are in 
credit with the European Payments Union and can well afford to run a deficit 
there of up to £200 million. But if, in addition, large gold payments are 
involved the position could very soon become as serious as it was in 1949, 
and threaten either import restrictions or a further devaluation. We should 
then have purchased temporary relief in the form of goods at the expense of 
disastrous ultimate cost. 

Even if the Government’s assumptions regarding the availability of raw 
materials and the magnitude of the adverse movement in the terms of trade 
turn out to have been not unduly optimistic, there will have to be some cutting 
down of internal consumption in order to release the increas¢d exports which 
we have seen will be required. The Government estimates that if goods to 
the value of not more than £50 million can be released in this way our 
external accounts can be balanced. These cuts can be made either in the goods 
available to the personal consumer or in the capital goods required for 
maintaining and expanding industry, and the Government has decided that 
it shall be the standard of living which shall suffer. Since personal consump- 
tion in 1950 exceeded £9,000 million at market prices, it will be seen that the 
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cut in prospect this year is not very severe. In leaving the total investment 
programme in real terms unaltered the Government is allowing for some 
increase in capital expenditure on the armaments industries and civil defence, 
at the expense of non-essential industry and certain public works and civil 
building other than housing. Although most people would agree without 
hesitation that this policy is less short-sighted than the necessary alternative 
if it had been decided to maintain living standards unimpaired, it was the 
decision to throw the burden of.rearmament on the consumer which led to 
the recent resignations of two leading members of the Cabinet. In the event 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer carried the day. In the debate, however, it 
was clear that had his measures been somewhat more heroic he would 
probably have split his party and made an appeal to the country or the forma- 
tion of a coalition Government unavoidable. 


Rejected Expedients 


TERNER measures, however, could have been taken and merit discussion. 
It would have been possible in the first place actually to raise capital 
investment provided the cut in living standards were greater than the modest 
£50 million envisaged above. Since plant and machinery come either from 
_ the already extended metal-using industries or from abroad, such a decision 
would either have concentrated the cuts on the already diminished supplies 
of domestic hardware and appliances or have intensified the already difficult 
export problem. In two or three years’ time, however, such a policy of ex- 
panding industrial capacity at the expense of immediate consumption would 
probably pay dividends, since it would ease the much more acute problems 
which will arise when the rearmament programme is at its peak; but it could 
only do so to the extent that greater plant capacity could in fact be used, 
and that in turn depends on the extent to which raw materials and man- 
power are available. 

Secondly, is there no reserve of manpower that could usefully be drawn 
on? In January 1951 there were 1,384,000 persons employed on administrative 
duties in national and local government service compared with rather less 
than three-quarters of a million before the war. At the same time there are 
773,000 men and women in the armed forces and ancillary services, a number 
expected to rise to 850,000 at the end of the current year, and to 900,000 by 
December 1952. The growth of the armed forces is already resulting in the 
withdrawal of useful technicians from, industry and the transfer of a further 
130,000 cannot be expected to take place without having some depressing 
effect on productive capacity. When it is realized that the total number ; 
employed directly in the exporting industries is estimated at not much more 
than 2,000,000, two considerations emerge. One is that the transfer of even 
20,000 workers from the exporting industries to the armed forces may | 
appreciably disturb the marginal calculations by which the Government | 
reaches the conclusion that a cut of {50 million in personal consumption | 
will suffice to enable us to make the necessary exports to pay our way abroad. | 
The other is that a loss to the exporting industries of this number of workers 
could be made good from the enormous army of civil-service and local 
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government administrators with only a negligible reduction in the services 
they provide. There can be few who have worked in the service of a Govern- 
ment who could doubt that there is a considerable amount of concealed 
idleness at all except the more senior levels. It is hard to believe that there is 
not a pool of reserve labour here which could be dispensed with and added 
to the productive labour force, either in replacement of the manpower 
transferred to the services from industry or as a direct contribution to the 
armed forces which would enable the latter to reduce their calls on industrially 
trained manpower. There would, however, be nothing to be gained from 
such a transfer unless the raw materials were available to keep the resulting 
industrial labour force fully employed. 

The difficulty of obtaining raw materials therefore poses a true dilemma. 
Neither the drafting of manpower from the administrative services of 
Government nor the raising of capital investment at the expense of personal 
consumption can be of appreciable assistance unless the appropriate raw- 
material supplies can be relied upon. In rejecting positive measures of this 
kind the Government may have been right for 1951. It is hard to believe, 
however, that they have been right in their approach to the same problems 
which will confront them in the second and third years of the rearmament 
programme. 

In 1951 the provision of new capital equipment is to be restricted to the 
level of 1950. Thereafter, however, there will be a reduction since the sus- 
pension of the rule under which industry has been permitted to write off in 
the first year of installation 4o per cent. of the cost of new plant and equip- 
ment must mean that less new plant and equipment will be installed; and 
this is the stated intention of the Government. It is a dangerous policy, 
however, for it supposes a willingness on the part of the Government to see 
the growth of the economy halted in its tracks at a time when there was never 
greater need for it to continue to expand. Since the need for expansion must 
be known to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it would appear that the 
Government sees no possibility of increase that world raw-material supplies 
will increase in the latter years of the rearmament programme under the 
influence of either ad hoc measures or soaring prices. Unless the threat from 
the East subsides there can, however, be no assurance that the present three- 
year rearmament programme will not be followed by even larger ones. If 
this should be necessary and if the productive capacity of the country were 
to cease expanding from next year onwards, or even to decline, it would seem 
impossible for the United Kingdom to withstand the later years of rearma- 
ment without a painful end perhaps socially disastrous cut in living standards. 

It is so much easier to borrow from the future by curtailing capital develop- 
ment, by running down stocks—as occurred in serious measure in 195;0—and 
by running an adverse balance of payments, than to take painful immediate 
measures; and with the present Government one suspects that these expedi- 
ents will be tried before the maintenance of capital equipment at the expense 
of additional cuts in personal consumption or the reduction of the inflated 
administrative services is seriously contemplated. Rearmament, however, 
means sacrifices. To pretend for as long as possible that these need only be 
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small may, from the point of view of the party in power, be politically 
expedient, but such a policy must make the burden of rearmament in sub- 
sequent years even more severe than it would be in any case, and risk making 
it so severe as to involve widespread social unrest. 


Inflationary Pressures 


O far we have considered the problem of rearmament in terms of real 
resources, but the financial consequences are no less important. Govern- 
ment, by suitable use of the instrument of taxation, seeks not only to finance 
its own operations and control the distribution of incomes, but also to control 
the total pressure of demand. At a time like the present this latter function is 
of very great importance indeed, since unless the pressure of demand is 
diminished the monetary system produces inflation and this brings in its 
train a variety of social and economic consequences which may be suffici- 
ently destructive to jeopardize not only the rearmament programme itself 
but the standard of living and the whole basis of economic life in the country. 
Inflation is the inevitable reaction of a free-price system when the com- 
munity attempts to purchase more goods than are actually available. If 
current income is not enough to maintain the old standards of living, many 
of those who have past savings will draw on them to supplement their 
incomes. Rearmament in this country will involve a cut in the standard of 
living and that is one reason why it must also involve inflation. Since the 
theoretically effective counter-measures—a 100 per cent capital levy or the 
freezing of all bank balances and debts and the prohibition of transfers of 
property—cannot in fact be taken, government can only hope so to reduce 
current incomes by taxation that the reduced demand of those without 
savings, or not prepared to draw on savings, is sufficient to offset the actions 
of those who do draw on savings to maintain their living standards; and this 
has in fact been the aim of the present Government. 

For the present fiscal year therefore the most important question is whether 
the Government’s budget measures will suffice to exclude all but the inevit- 
ably serious inflation arising from higher import prices. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may be wrong on two counts. From what has been said 
already one may suspect that he has underestimated the tendency of indivi- 
duals to reduce their rate of saving when their standard of living is threatened, 
for he is expecting a reduction in personal saving of no more than £30 
million. It could well exceed £150 million. He may also have been wrong in 
his interpretation of the balance-of-payments surplus of £229 million in 
1950. He appears to have regarded the 1950 balance-of-payments surplus as 
a genuine reflection of the inward and outward movement of goods and 
services, since he relies on obtaining a contribution of {£229 million towards 
the resources required for the rearmament programme by letting the export 
surplus run off. If so, he may well be disappointed, for there is good reason 
to suppose that the substantial influx of foreign funds known to have taken 
place in 1950 is concealed somewhere in the balance-of-payments figures 
from which this apparent surplus emerges. To the extent that this is so the 
surplus does not in fact represent real resources upon which a call can be 
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made. The conclusion therefore emerges that even if Mr. Gaitskell’s optimism 
in other respects is justified his attempt to close the internal “inflationary 
gap” by budgetary action is almost certain to fail. 

If this is so, what are the likely consequences? Prices in so many sectors 
of the economy are controlled that suppressed rather than open inflation is 
probable. The shelves in the shops will empty a little faster; there will be 
upward pressure on the rate of interest; and a return to balance-of-payments 
deficits is probable as excessive home demand competes for goods with the 
claims of the export markets, and empty shelves stimulate imports. But, if 
the world shortage of raw materials slows down the wheels of industry, we 
face a straight choice between a return to a war-time controlled economy 
and rampant inflation. 


The Problem Next Year 


HE problem of rearmament has so far been considered largely in terms 
of the coming year. Both in America and in this country this year will 
largely be devoted to tooling up for production. It is next year, however, that 
the floodtide of guns and tanks and planes will really begin and the demand 
for raw materials will be at its height. Unless and until the United States and 
Commonwealth Governments, who between them produce and consume 
by far the largest amount of raw materials, can agree about the uses to 
which these materials shall be put, it is fairly obvious that every difficulty of 
which we are now conscious will be greatly intensified. Unless the supply 
of these limiting raw materials available to the United Kingdom expands to 
meet the additional needs of rearmament and exports, the resources necessary 
for the next two years of the programme will largely have to come from yet 
further cuts in either the standard of living or the rate of replacement of 
fixed capital. We have already seen a serious split in the Cabinet provoked 
by the necessity for quite a minor cut in personal consumption; a really 
severe fall in the standard of living might produce a crisis not only in West- 
minster but throughout the country. While it is most unlikely therefore that 
the scarcities of materials will be such as to make the carrying out of the full 
rearmament programme a physical impossibility, it is only too likely that 
the planned rate of rearmament may be rendered impossible of achievement 
in a political sense unless the United States and the Commonwealth can come 
to a workable arrangement for sharing out raw materials. Even if this is done, 
however, the budgetary problems attending rearmament in the Welfare State 
are such as to make avoidance of internal inflation by monetary measures 
almost impossibly difficult. Inflation is simply the ultimate safety-valve of 
the overloaded economy in which every sector insists on regarding its own 
claims as sacred. The £ sterling is now worth not more than ros. by pre-war 
standards and it will be surprising if it is worth as much as 7s. when three 
years of rearmament have taken their toll. 
The Welfare State, a stable currency and rearmament cannot each be had 
in full measure in England today. As yet the Government has postponed the 


final choice between them. It is unlikely that it, or its successor, will be able 
to do so next year. 





‘DR. MALAN AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


I. BRITAIN AND HER DEPENDENCIES 


N February 23 Dr. Malan, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 

delivered himself of a sudden attack upon British colonial policy, and 
especially upon the admittance of ex-colonial and non-European countries 
as equal member nations of the Commonwealth. The British Government, 
he said, with its policy of putting the colonies on the same footing as existing 
member nations, and the United Nations with its policy of “intervention” 
in the domestic affairs of its members, were between them killing the Com- 
monwealth. “We who attach value to its continued existence may deeply 
regret it, but unfortunately [sic] the fault is not ours.” 

Dr. Malan took his main text from the outcome of the elections in the 
Gold Coast under its new Constitution. The People’s Convention Party, an 
intensely nationalist body, was overwhelmingly successful at the polls, and 
its leader, Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, was forthwith released from jail and in- 
vited by the Governor to form, in effect, a responsible Cabinet Government, 
subject only to reserve powers in the hands of the Governor himself. In 
Dr. Malan’s opinion this experiment was bound to fail. Moreover, what 
happened in West Africa must necessarily also affect all other native territories. 
If they were going to demand with success what the negroes of West Africa 
had gained, then it meant nothing less than the expulsion of white men from 
practically everywhere between the Union and the Sahara. White civilization 
and leadership would be at an end. “What that will mean for us on the 
southern tip of Africa, but even more so for white communities to the north 
of us, is not a matter for conjecture. Anyone with common sense must 
know.” 

In an interview with a London newspaper correspondent on April 5, 
Dr. Malan elaborated his views on this point. “The granting of self-govern- 
ment at too early a stage”, he said, “must of necessity eliminate British 
influence in the areas concerned. This means that the British will be unable to 
continue a work of civilization which evidently would have taken many 
more years to complete.” Toa question on whether Apartheid in South Africa 
could coexist with native self-government in other parts of Africa, he replied : 
“T have nothing against the natives being granted self-government in their 
territories when they are ripe for it. It is, in fact, part of our policy of Apart- 
heid to grant greater powers of self-government to natives in their own areas. 
But it is self-evident that this must depend on their stage of development 
and on their fitness to carry out the responsibilities of self-government.” 
On the Gold Coast, he observed, self-government had been given to natives 
who were still on a very low level of civilization. 

But Dr. Malan’s criticism of the British Government did not end with their 
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colonial policy as such. In his statement of February 23 he went on to develop 
a constitutional argument. 


I recall a recent speech of the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Griffiths, in 
which he in advance welcomed the new West African Negro State as a member of 
the Commonwealth, and also announced the policy of converting British colonies 
one after the other into free independent members of the Commonwealth, 
presumably on an equal footing in every respect with existing Commonwealth 
countries. ... 

Here we have a glaring anomaly in existing Commonwealth relations. The 
Commonwealth is a closed group, all free and all equal, and consequently one 
would expect that in admitting a new member all would have an equal say, 
because it may affect the whole complexion and character of the group. But 
what do we find? Acting on her own, and without consultation with or the 
approval of other Commonwealth members, Britain recently admitted India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon to the Commonwealth, and now intends to continue the 
process without restriction and in the same way. . . . This anomaly shouldbe 
removed without delay. The Commonwealth can and could in the past exist only 
as a result of a feeling of solidarity among its members. This feeling of solidarity 
could and does exist only on the basis of two things—namely, specific common 
interest and sufficient homogeneity of cultural and political outlook. 


When the Commonwealth had consisted of only five members the position 


had been simple, because the specified conditions for solidarity were still 
present. 


But now, as the result of the latest events and declarations of policy, the ques- 
tion necessarily arises—what greater solidarity or common interests or homo- 
geneity does there exist, for example, between South Africa and India, than 
exists between South Africa and Holland, or Belgium, or France, or Germany; or, 
for example, between Australia and the Negro State in West Africa, than between 
Australia and the United States ? To this question there can be only one answer. 


Dr. Malan, of course, put his rhetorical question in his own way. Had 
he generalized it and asked what is there that holds together the member 
nations of the Commonwealth, and does not apply to their relations with 
foreign countries, whether in Europe or in the New World, he would have 
come closer to the heart of the matter. His contention really divides into 
two parts: first, that the procedure for admission of new, equal member 
nations had been one-sided and wrong, and secondly, though this he left 
to be implied, that if it had been rightly conducted the result would have 
been otherwise, and the future of the Commonwealth would be quite different 
from that which the British Government envisaged. 

On the procedural issue, as Mr. L. S. Amery pointed out in a letter to The 
Times, undivided India had been treated ever since 1917 as a member nation 
of the Commonwealth, though not yet fully self-governing. There was no 
question of “admitting” India and Pakistan, accordingly, to the Common- 
wealth in 1947. Being within the Commonwealth, on becoming independent 
nations they automatically became free and equal member nations of the 
Commonwealth, unless and until they should choose to secede from an 
association to which they already belonged. 
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Ceylon was not in the same position : she had never been a member of the 
Imperial Conference, but a Crown Colony among others. Practically, how- 
ever, it would have been hard to argue that she, though having become 
equally independent, should be treated in a less favourable way than India 
and Pakistan. 

Dr. Malan was on safer historical ground in answering, as he did in the 
interview of April 5, the argument that in accepting the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ declaration of April 1949 on the relationship of an Indian 
Republic to the Crown and the Commonwealth he had voted for her being 
a full and equal member. He replied: “It was not the task of the conference 
to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to the question of whether India should become a 
member of the Commonwealth. India was already a member of the Com- 
monwealth. The only question we were called upon to decide was whether, 
being a member, she could continue as such after becoming a republic.” 


Terminology and Procedure 


OW far does the past history in the cases of India and Pakistan bear on 

the future, and particularly the cases of African and other colonies which 
hereafter may be granted self-government ? It well illustrates how unfortunate 
it is that the term “Commonwealth” has been misused, in the past ten years 
especially, as if it excluded some other portion of His Majesty’s dominions 
called the Empire. Both in its original and in its official use, “Commonwealth” 
covers all the countries previously known as the British Empire. India always 
was, and colonial territories now are, integral parts of the Commonwealth. 
Grant of self-government does not, therefore, admit them as members of the 
Commonwealth, but merely makes them independent members. 

For the rest, it is a question of mechanism, not precisely congruent to that 
of status : India was a full member of the Imperial Conference before she was 
independent, and the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia attends the Prime 
Ministers’ Conference when matters other than constitutional status are 
discussed. Broadly speaking, however, there is a mechanism of mutual 
relations appropriate to independent and equal members, and with marginal 
exceptions confined to them. Since Dr. Malan specifically does not challenge 
the United Kingdom’s right to grant self-government to its own dependencies 
if it wishes (though he doubts the wisdom of so doing), his doctrine amounts 
to this: that a particular mechanism, especially the Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference, should be the prerogative of those at present participating in it, 
together with those whom they should choose to invite—whether by major- 
ity vote or unanimously he does not say—from among other countries of the 
Commonwealth newly made independent and self-governing. It is, indeed, 
highly illogical that any one nation among a group of equals should claim to 
admit by its own motion new participants in the procedures that they use 
and the conclaves that they share; and Mr. Griffiths’s utterance was quite 
improper and objectionable on that account. So far, Dr. Malan was right. 
But the implication of his criticism was that there should be an inner circle 
and an outer circle of self-governing countries of the Commonwealth, 
selected, not on grounds of constitutional form, for he is fully committed to 


Q 
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the doctrine that a Republic may be a full and equal member with those that 
continue to acknowledge the Crown in their constitutions, but on grounds 
of existence or absence of “specific common interest and sufficient homo- 
geneity of cultural and political outlook”. 

Nor does Dr. Malan disguise the fact that in practice he identifies this 
criterion mainly, if not wholly, with race or colour. On this there are three 
comments to be made. First, the group of independent and equal members 
of the Commonwealth has had a multi-racial character for nearly four years, 
yet this is the first time that Dr. Malan is on record as protesting against it. 
The Union, indeed, was as well informed as anyone else of the steps leading 
up to the changes of 1947, beginning with the promise of Dominion status 
first given to India in 1929. Secondly, any suggestion of such discrimination 
on racial grounds would undoubtedly mean that as soon as any racially 
non-European country became fully self-governing it would at once secede 
from the Commonwealth; for acceptance of an inferior or outer position 
would surely be intolerable to an independent nation. And, if colour were 
the main consideration, other non-white nations of the Commonwealth 
would be likely to follow in sympathy. In so far as Dr. Malan intends his 
utterance as a threat of the Union’s future attitude, therefore, it is a warning 
that Britain and other members may have to chose between a uni-racial 
Commonwealth with South Africa as a member and a multi-racial Common- 
wealth without her. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether Dr. Malan would find among the Govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth a single supporter for his thesis of racial dis- 
crimination. The Asian countries would manifestly be against him. The 
United Kingdom is much too far committed to multi-racialism, and in any 
case uare not risk setting the united opinion of every educated African, West 
Indian and Asiatic in the Commonwealth against her. Canada is also com- 
mitted in principle to a “liberal” view of race relations on the international 
plane. Australia has carefully and prudently cultivated good relations with 
South East Asia and the Indian sub-continent, which she would hardly 
jeopardize for South Africa’s sake; and New Zealand would be with Australia. 
If, therefore, Dr. Malan were to press his claim to the logical conclusion to 
which it appears to point, the choice to be made of the alternatives would 
evidently be a multi-racial Commonwealth without the Union. 


Functional Development 


HAT may be precisely what Dr. Malan intends. Racial intolerance is 

politically his strong suit, and he may well aim to use it to trump his 
opponents’ ace of adhesion to the Commonwealth. That is a point which can 
be settled only in South Africa. For the other self-governing members of 
the Commonwealth, the practical points are somewhat different. Granted 
the principle of racial equality among independent nations, and granted the 
likelihood, approaching certainty, that within comparatively few years other 
nations within the Commonwealth will graduate to independence, is the 
existing mechanism of mutual relations satisfactory and appropriate? Racial 
and cultural differences apart, may it not be over-strained when not eight 
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but a dozen or more countries participate in it? Is it wise to maintain the 
sharp division, in mechanism of co-operation, between countries that have 
complete self-government and those that have not? This, after all, was not 
the case between the wars. Nor is it now the case in the mechanism of the 
Colombo Plan, for instance, in which Malaya is represented by citizens of 
her own on a footing of equality. It may well turn out that the present 
system of an exclusive Prime Ministers’ Conference, and the quasi-diplomatic 
organization associated with it, is but an experimental and passing stage. 

The inference would seem to be that the mechanism of the Commonwealth 
ought to be encouraged to develop along regional and functional lines, and 
efforts made to soften rather than sharpen the practical line between partial 
self-government and complete independent status. Such a development 
would give the rising new nations invaluable experience and education in 
regard to problems outside their narrow local sphere, before they are suddenly 
obliged to shoulder independent responsibility. It would also serve to take 
the edge off Dr. Malan’s misleading constitutional criticism. 

Moreover, it would give a more sensible cast to the second group of 
practical questions facing the Commonwealth, particularly the United 
Kingdom, in the context of Dr. Malan’s outburst. Are the colonial territories 
being hurried on too fast and too recklessly towards national independence ? 
Is that, indeed, the only or right objective for countries and peoples which, 
however naturally anxious to manage their own affairs, have neither com- 
petence nor experience enough to set up as equal nation States in the rough- 
and-tumble of world politics and economics, and often are too small, too 
isolated, too poor and too little self-reliant to be viable nations by themselves ? 
Are there not better and, in a double sense, more progressive aims to be 
posed for presently dependent peoples within the Commonwealth itself? 
One thing seems quite clear: that such problems cannot be satisfactorily 
solved until there has been much more thought and experiment in the field 
of race relations and forms of government in the colonial Empire. Especially 
is this needed in multi-racial societies, like those of East and Southern Africa, 
where the simple question, “National self-government or not”, at once 
breaks into the sharp splinters of who is to govern, and how are the rights 
of the different communities to be balanced. Dr. Malan has made us think, 
and that, at least, is the beginning of wisdom. 


United Kingdom, 
May 1951 


Il. A SOUTH-AFRICAN OPINION 


UESTIONS of very great importance to the Commonwealth have been 
raised by some of Dr. Malan’s recent pronouncements, particularly his 
speech on the High Commission Territories at the banquet given to Mr. 
Patrick Gordon-Walker, and his press interview with Die Burger on the new 
Gold Coast Constitution and its implications. 
The speech on the High Commission Territories has been discussed in 
South Africa under three heads—the manner, the motives and the matter. 
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It is really only the third of these which is of fundamental importance. 
Whether or not Dr. Malan committed a breach of etiquette in making so 
blunt a speech on a public occasion when Mr. Gordon-Walker was a guest 
is not a very vital question. After all, one may feel at liberty to be more blunt 
in the family circle than with strangers. 

Inevitably the motives of this pronouncement, followed so swiftly by the 
pronouncement on the Gold Coast, have also been canvassed. Were not 
these steps intended to strengthen republican propaganda, and perhaps to be 
used in an early election? But the analysis of motives is not a pleasant 
exercise, nor can it be done with any accuracy. It may well be that the critics 
have given Dr. Malan credit for more subtlety than he possesses. 

But the matter of the pronouncement on the High Commission Territories 
is important. It reflects an attitude which is shared by a great many South 
Africans—not all of them political supporters of Dr. Malan. Perhaps the 
average South African’s attitude has been expressed by Dr. Colin Steyn, 
who sympathizes with the movement for having the Territories handed over, 
but emphasizes the necessity for avoiding a head-on collision with Great 
Britain on this or any other subject. 

There can be no doubt about the real and substantial interest of South 
Africa in the High Commission Territories. From an economic point of view 
they are part of the Union, and there is something annoying to people with 
tidy minds—as well as to people of strong Nationalist emotions—in having 
these enclaves within South African territory under the rule of an external 
government. South Africans have felt at times a not wholly unjustifiable 
irritation with what seemed to them the delays and evasions of the British 
Government in effecting a transfer which after all was clearly contemplated 
by the British Parliament ir. the South Africa Act of 1909. 

Yet there could not have been a worse moment chosen for reiterating 
South Africa’s demands than now, when the Union Parliament is in process 
of overriding the Entrenched Clauses by the ordinary process of legislation 
and depriving a large non-European group of rights which they have enjoyed 
for a century. Such frail guarantees as were included in the Schedule to the 
South Africa Act (e.g. the reservation of laws for amending it) have now 
become completely meaningless. The High Commission Territories could 
hardly be handed over except on terms, and it is now clearer than ever that 
no terms can legally bind future South African Parliaments. 

All must therefore depend on the sanctity of the pledged word of the 
South African Government; and, much as one must hesitate to say so, it 
would appear, quite objectively, from the things which are taking place at the 
moment, that that word has very little value a decade or two later. Indeed, it 
may be argued by those with a taste for good debating points that the Schedule 
to the South Africa Act itself, and the provision for possibly handing over 
the Territories, is also part of that “dead hand of the past” which Dr. Malan 
is so strenuously removing from the living present. 

There remains, quite apart from these arguments, an inconsistency in Dr. 
Malan’s attitude, in that he appears to feel free to interfere in other people’s 
domestic concerns while very resentful if they interfere in his. The wheel has 
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truly come full circle when the successors of those who most loudly denounced 
the iniquity of the annexation of small States in 1901 themselves wish to 
incorporate other unwilling territories, regardless of the wishes of their 
inhabitants fifty years later. 

The same inconsistency seems to apply to Dr. Malan’s Gold Coast out- 
burst. There is no doubt that he resents criticism from unofficial sources in 
Great Britain that he is moving too slowly—or even in reverse—with regard 
to granting rights to non-Europeans; but he himself apparently has no 
hesitation in telling Great Britain that she is moving too quickly. If a similar 
interview had been given by the Prime Minister of Great Britain to a leading 
London paper with regard to the Union’s policies, there is little doubt that 
it would have been strongly and publicly resented by the Nationalist party. 
Dr. Malan has, it is true, explained in a later interview that he does not object 
in principle to letting African States have self-government provided they 
are adequately developed. No doubt many people will share his view that 
the British Government is going too fast; probably the majority of South 
Africans feel the same. But many thinkers in different parts of the Common- 
wealth will ask the question where the policy of “‘too little and too late” has 
led Great Britain so far as India and Ireland are concerned. Surely the argu- 
ment may be used that Eire is out of the Commonwealth and India has 
become a republic, not because England gave too much at the end, but 
because she gave too little a generation ago. There is no doubt some room 
for difference of opinion on this issue, but no one can blame Great Britain 
for wishing, on this occasion, to take time by the forelock. It is not a question 
of “imperialism”: Great Britain, with her responsibilities as a major force 
in the affairs of Europe and the world, must do everything possible to retain 
the goodwill of her African colonies. What seems to South Africans too fast a 
pace has seemed hardly fast enough for the more radical leaders of the Gold 
Coast population. The British Government is hoping to turn Africans into 
proud co-operators with the Commonwealth, instead of increasingly dissatis- 
fied subjects. 


Membership of the Commonwealth 


UPERFICIALLY, Dr. Malan’s claim that no new members should be 
admitted into the Commonwealth except by general consent seems a 
very reasonable point indeed. Nor is it answered by the argument that the 
Gold Coast is not recognized as a full member state of the Commonwealth 
yet. For hopes have been held out to her, and the path on which her feet 
have now been set can only lead to that end. 

In the immediate past, and particularly with regard to India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, there was consultation and general agreement. But what is to happen 
if, while there is consultation, there is not unanimity? Can it not be inter- 
preted to mean that the Union of South Africa claims virtually to have a 
veto at every step over Great Britain’s policy with regard to her African 
Colonies? That is what Dr. Malan’s contention would amount to. To claim 
that South Africa must be left free to follow its own somewhat controversial 
policies is one thing : to claim the indirect right to force them on other parts 
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of Africa, or to hold back constitutional development in other parts of Africa 
so as to minimize the difference, is asking a great deal. ‘The reaction of Great 
Britain may well be to ask whether it is worth risking the loss of West 
African goodwill for the somewhat uncertain prospect of keeping a Nationa- 
list Union within the fold. Dr. Malan has committed himself to the ideal of a 
republic within the Commonwealth. His chief lieutenant, Mr. Strydom, has 
made no secret of his desire for a republic outside the Commonwealth. 

That there should be consultation between Commonwealth States on 
_ major policies which might conceivably affect the Commonwealth is a 
truism. Without consultation the whole Commonwealth must become an 
unreal association. The question, however, arises to what extent the Union 
has a right to special consideration with regard to West Africa. For West 
Africa is only one part of the continent, and there must be many of the white 
inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia and of Kenya who found themselves in 
agreement with some part at any rate of what Dr. Malan said about the Gold 
Coast. In other parts of the Commonwealth, States are predominantly White 
or predominantly non-White, and the presence of a Maori minority in New 
Zealand and a yet smaller Red Indian minority in Canada does not alter the 
situation. In the West Indies the “white garrison” appears to have accepted 
the situation philosophically. But in south-eastern Africa from Southern 
Rhodesia up to Kenya colonization has been more recent, and the decline 
and fall of the white man’s empire in world affairs has been noted only as an 
irritant. The Union cannot, indeed, claim any right to mould British policy, 
even in south-eastern Africa. But she has a much stronger claim for special 
consideration and more continuous consultation than she has in the case of 
West Africa. West Africa has very few ties with the Union except for being 
part of the same continent. With all the States of south-eastern Africa the 
Union has stronger ties. 

What should be the policy of Great Britain with regard to the Colonies in 
south-eastern Africa is not for us to discuss at this moment. It may well be that 
in the past too many small white garrisons have been dotted about in places 
too far apart, creating a situation where it is difficult to do justice to the 
natural aspirations of the Africans without arousing intense opposition from 
small, but not uninfluential, groups of colonists. The fact remains that, quite 
apart from questions of Dominion status and of Commonwealth consulta- 
tion, Great Britain, purely as Great Britain, has been pursuing very different 
policies in West Africa and south-eastern Africa, and the susceptibilities of 
south-eastern Africa must not be lost sight of any more than those of the 
Union or of the West African Colonies. 

Great Britain will presumably remain in consultation with the Union, as 
with other Commonwealth States. To try to please both Dr. Malan and the 
African leaders on the Gold Coast and elsewhere will probably end in annoy- 
ing both. It is at least something if we can see clearly all that is involved both 
at the South African end and at the British end. The highest resources of 
statesmanship (which does not always necessarily mean compromise) are 
required to deal with the situation. 

South Africa, May 1951. 





PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT IN 
FRANCE 


THE RUNNING-IN OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


HE first legislature of the fourth French Republic ended, as it began, in 

an atmosphere of electoral controversy. French parties have now had 
experience of both horns of the dilemma which democratic representative 
systems have so far been unable to resolve satisfactorily. On the one hand, 
accurate representation of opinion is clearly desirable; on the other, where it 
prevents the emergence of clear majorities, as it so often does, Governments 
are less able to translate that opinion into action than are majority Govern- 
ments which reflect party strengths with less mathematical exactitude. After 
the German occupation, the primary preoccupation of parties was to secure 
an accurate reflection of opinion in the country. The two Constituent 
Assemblies and the first legislature of the Fourth Republic were, therefore, 
elected under an extremely complicated system of proportional representa- 
tion. “The electoral system”, said one commentator, “is a Chinese puzzle. 
The electors may well be so discouraged that they prefer to stay peacefully 
at home and avoid adding to the difficulties of the calculators.” In retrospect, 
the complicated mathematics appear as a relatively minor disadvantage. The 
great objection to the system was that it reflected only too exactly divergencies 
of opinion so great that they effectively prevented stable parliamentary govern- 
ment for five years and now threaten to produce political deadlock or worse. 
The elections of November 1946 led to only slight modifications* of the 
tripartite formula that had resulted from the first elections of liberated 
France, thirteen months earlier. Since the resignation of General de Gaulle 
in January 1946, the three parties—Socialists, Communists and Catholic 
Democrats—had ruled without support from the more conservative parties. 
They began with excellent intentions. In the agreement signed in January 
1946, and known as the “Tripartite Charter”, they undertook to avoid “all 
oral or written controversy, all offensive or insulting polemics” and to 
“settle their private differences in such a way as to assist the Government 
and unite all efforts towards the country’s renaissance”. The honeymoon 
was short and subsequent relations increasingly strained. Up to May 1947 
there were two real causes of dissension: the constitution and economic 
policy. These differences were intensified by two irritants, political habits 
and traditions on the one hand, and the immediate exigencies of the political 
situation on the other. The Catholic Democrats were in general sympathy 
with the desire of the other two parties not to go back to the constitution of 
the Third Republic, but to make a fresh start and build up truly democratic 


* M. Ramadier’s Cabinet of January 1947, which followed on the brief interim Socialist 
Government of December 1946, included 5 R.G.R. and 2 Conservative Ministers, along 
with 8 Socialists, ; M.R.P. and 5 Communists. 
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political institutions. But they had little sympathy with their translation of 
these aspirations into constitutional terms that combined the dangers of 
gouvernement d’assemblée and party dictatorship. The Catholic Democrats were 
in general agreement, too, with the principles of economic policy laid down 
in the Resistance Charter* and accepted at first by all the political parties of 
liberated France. This document was, however, an expression of aspirations 
and ideals, rather than a concrete programme. For example, it was in favour 
of “‘a considerable readjustment of wages and a guaranteed wage and salary 
level affording to each worker and his family security, dignity and the possi- 
bility of living a full life”. It was in favour, too, of “a policy of currency 
stabilization, which would ensure a guaranteed national purchasing power”. 
Unfortunately, these exemplary aims gave little guidance on the immediate 
steps necessary to achieve them and even less on the practical problem of 
enforcing policies agreed on in theory. Successive Governments discovered 
that, whatever they did, prices continued to outstrip wages. By the spring of 
1947, though wages had increased by nearly 50 per cent over the past year, 
official prices were ten to twelve times their pre-war level, while wages were 
still only about seven times above it. The working classes in particular were 
badly hit, because official wage control was more efficient than official price 
control, because, unlike farmers and business men, urban workers could not 
evade payment of income-tax and because, like everybody else, they had to 
supplement purchases at “official” prices by others at “unofficial”, and 
sometimes black-market prices. The Trade Unions estimated that, in July 
1947, three-quarters of the average working-class income went on food 
alone. 


Breach with the Communists 


OCIALISTS and Communists sought to remedy the situation by more 
planning and State control. The opposition was in favour of orthodox 
economic liberalism. The M.R.P., conscious that many of its supporters 
were considerably to the right of the Socialists, hovered uneasily between 
the two extremes. Each of the three parties was moreover aware, first, that 
the ordinary Frenchman was less interested in constitutional and economic 
theory than in where his next meal was coming from and how much it was 
going to cost him, and secondly, that whatever support was to be obtained 
at the forthcoming election would come, in the main, from the dissatisfied 
followers of one of the other two governmental parties. The three parties 
were inescapably bound together in a governmental coalition and as inescap- 
ably separated by their electoral rivalry, a rivalry intensified by their approxi- 
mately equal strengths and the imminence of fresh elections throughout the 
year of constitutional deliberation. 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising that French parties, with their 
individualist traditions and their traditional suspicion of Governments, 
whether on their own side or not, should have failed to stand the strain. 
Outwardly, Cabinet solidarity was maintained until May 1947, though even 


* The programme drawn up during the occupation by the Conseil national de la 
Résistance. 
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in September 1946 M. André Philip told the Socialist Party Congress that 
trying to govern with the Communists was “‘a cruel experience”’. “In Cabinet 
meetings”, he said, “they fail to contribute the essential minimum of intel- 
lectual honesty. . . . Their positions are determined solely in relation to the 
forthcoming election; they put forward demagogic proposals with the sole 
aim of having them defeated by their colleagues.” 

Matters came to a head when Communist Ministers voted against the 
Government on a motion of confidence. M. Ramadier reconstituted his 
Government without them. Henceforth the predominantly tripartite major- 
ity, which came to be known as the Third Force, consisted of Socialists, 
Catholic Democrats, and Radicals. They were threatened on the Left by an 
irresponsible Communist opposition which no longer even pretended to 
avoid “polemics”, but resorted regularly to scurrilous abuse—in particular, 
of Socialist leaders—and to demagogic appeals for working-class support, 
based on economic assumptions which Communists had not accepted when 
in office. They were threatened on their Right by the newly formed Gaullist 
People’s Rally, with its strong anti-Communist appeal. 

From its inception the Third Force had to combat three sources of weak- 
ness. The first was the centrifugal effect of party rivalry. Communist attempts 
to drive a wedge between Socialists and Catholic Democrats had not been 
without effect, particularly on the Left of the Socialist party, where the tradi- 
tion of left-wing co-operation died hard and where doctrinal considerations 
were strengthened by the obvious drift of considerable working-class ele- 
ments from the Socialist to the Communist party. M. Guy Mollet expressed 
the misgivings of a considerable section of the party when he said, at the 
time of the Communist exclusion fromthe Government : “Wedisagree [se. with 
the M.R.P.] on non-sectarian education, on foreign policy, on nationalization, 
Indo-China. Their leaders are opposed to de Gaulle but the federations rely 
on the Right. Governing with them means conflict with the working classes. 
It will mean large-scale strike movements.” Socialist suspicions were not 
entirely groundless, but the Communists had done their share to make 
the embers of anti-clericalism blaze again. The M.R.P. had their own diffi- 
culties. As a new and a Catholic party, they feared on the one hand the 
traditional anti-clerical solidarity of the other two parties in the coalition, 
and, on the other, the attraction of the Gaullist movement on their right. 
They dared not become too closely associated in the public mind with doc- 
trinaire Socialism. 

The result of all these stresses and strains was to intensify the second source 
of weakness, namely, the lack of agreement between the coalition parties on 
the economic policy. The real cure for economic ills of France was a long- 
term one. The Monnet plan defined the route and the stages of advance; 
modernization of industry and agriculture, increased production and exports, 
increased supplies of raw materials—coal, iron, electricity. Such an ambitious 
programme could not be financed without outside aid. This was forthcoming, 
but one of the conditions of Marshall Aid was that France should put her 
financial affairs in order. Balancing the budget meant raising taxes. It meant 
imposing new taxation on those who were not paying their full share, that is, 
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in the first instance on the farmers. And it meant seeing that those who were 
required to pay taxes did effectively pay them. France has been described as a 
country in which the effects of high taxation are mitigated by evasion. 
Reform of the fiscal system is a long-overdue measure, precisely because it is 
unpopular. In post-war France no party was anxious to add to its difficulties 
by making itself responsible for unpopular financial measures. Indeed, one 
of the difficulties in resolving the governmental crisis of October 1949 was 
the unwillingness of the M.R.P. to accept the portfolios of Finance and 
National Economy unless there was some guarantee that the coalition parties 
would all share the responsibility for what was bound to be an unpopular 
financial and economic programme. Cabinet solidarity, however, even if 
attainable on immediate measures, was not attainable on the fundamentals 
of economic policy, on questions such as the desirability of State planning, 
the distribution and methods of taxation, the rate of Government expendi- 
ture. 

The third source of weakness was the permanent existence of an immediate 
threat to the Government’s authority (as opposed to the contingent political 
threat of Communism and Gaullism) from a Communist-dominated trade- 
union movement. The formation of the Cominform coincided with the 
beginning of a period of industrial unrest, in which the weapon of the strike, 
and ultimately of sabotage, was exploited for political rather than industrial 
ends. In the autumn of 1947, again in 1948 and in the early part of 1950, 
successive Governments dealt with large-scale or widespread strike move- 
ments, aiming either at paralysing production or at discrediting parlia- 
mentary government, or both. 


The New Electoral Law 


ie spite of all these handicaps, the Third Force managed to survive, al- 
though precariously, until the end of the legislature. It was clear, however, 
during the last year of its tenure that, if French democracy were to be strong 
enough to enable France to play her full part in European and Atlantic 
defence, the threat of Communist obstruction to the normal processes of 
parliamentary government would have somehow to be overcome. Having 
experienced for five years the inconveniences of a too mathematically accur- 
ate reflection of political divergencies, the democratic parties decided that 
the other horn of the dilemma was preferable. The second legislature of the 
Fourth Republic must, if possible, be assured of a stable majority, even at 
the cost of some sacrifice in the proportional representation of party strengths. 
The last six months have therefore seen, for the fourth time since liberation, 
the familiar controversies associated with the passage of a new electoral 
law.* 

It was clear by Christmas 1950 that, if agreement existed on the need to 
change the system in force, there was none on the system which ought to be 
put in its place. After much heated debate the Assembly finally passed a Bill 

* The first was passed in August 1945. The second was never applied, owing to the 


need to elect a second Constituent Assembly. The third was passed in October 1946 
and only slightly modified the preceding one. 
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on April 5. Its subsequent fortunes—or rather misfortunes—are recent 
enough not to need recalling in detail. Its final passage, after having first 
been rejected by the Council of the Republic and revoted by the Assembly, 
without obtaining the absolute majority of its total membership which was 
constitutionally required in the circumstances, is evidence that its chief merit 
is that it constitutes the least of the available evils. 

Indeed, there is little to be said for the law on technical grounds. It is based 
on no clearly defined electoral or even logical principles. When the Com- 
munists called it “electoral jugglery”, they were not far short of the mark. 
Its single aim of reducing Communist strength in the Assembly is to be 
achieved through a series of ad hoc compromises in which all three parties 
in the coalition have had to sacrifice some real or fancied party advantage, 
in the hope of increasing their united strength in relation to the Communists. 
Its merits must therefore be judged in relation to what it seeks to do. 

In this context, two questions call for an answer. First, is it likely to achieve 
its aim? And secondly, if it does, will that be enough, or do the causes of 
political instability lie deeper? Neither of these questions can be answered 
definitively. As always, predictions about the future course of French politics 
are functions of a series of ifs. 

At best, the new electoral law provides French parties with a new oppor- 
tunity of reaching workable relationships—f they use it in the right way. 
The Paris region retains a form of proportional representation which gives a 
slight advantage to the smaller groups. Outside Paris, the département is the 
constituency, except in seven large départements which are divided into two 
or three constituencies. The elector votes for a party list, though complicated 
arrangements are made for him to compose a list of his own, if he wishes. 
Any list obtaining an absolute majority takes all the seats. In constituencies 
where no list obtains a clear majority of the votes cast (and in a multi-party 
system this is likely to be the rule rather than the exception), parties which 
have previously stated their willingness to have their votes counted together 
will take all the seats if together they achieve an absolute majority. The 
distribution of seats between the victorious parties will then be in proportion 
to their votes. This rule applies only to parties which have agreed to combine 
(contingently) in at least thirty constituencies. In cases where there is no 
clear majority, even as a result of such coalitions, the seats are allotted on the 
proportional principle, a grouped list counting as one and so getting the 
slight advantage which, under the type of proportional representation used 
at this stage outside Paris, goes to the larger parties. 

The advantage of this system over the old two-ballot system is, first, that 
it saves the elector from having to vote twice, and secondly, that it enables 
him to know in advance what alliance his party has in mind, where coalition 
is necessary for a majority. This cou/d, if properly used, lead to more com- 
promise between parties on specific issues and thus to voting for programmes 
rather than general principles. The gain in long-run stability and in education 
of the electorate would have to be paid for by short-run sacrifices by one or 
other of the coalition parties in different constituencies at different times. Up 
to now, the individualism of parties, together with the impossibility of voting 
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for a specific programme, when this had to be determined in the light of 
post-election bargaining, have tended to exaggerate the differences between 
parties. It is a lot to ask of both politicians and public to change their political 
attitudes and habits as radically as would be necessary to make the new law 
an unqualified success in the immediate future. But given time, and that is 
another if, it could do much to mitigate the more factitious party differences 
and so strengthen parliamentary government. 


Party and the State 


T present it looks as if electoral pressure would produce increased cohesion 
only in periods of emergency, and then only during the actual crisis. 
After all, the parties found it almost impossible to agree to compromise 
sufficiently to pass the law—a law designed to ensure their political survival ! 
If it provides a useful mechanism, that alone cannot do more than give some 
impetus to an already existent will to cohesion. To British observers, French 
political systems often seem to expect too much from rules—be they consti- 
tutional, electoral or merely standing orders—and too little from the men 
responsible for making them work. If it has been possible to review the 
progress of parliamentary government during the first five years of the new 
Republic without making any mention of the constitution and of the part 
that it has played, it is surely because democratic constitutions are, in the 
main, instruments, capable of use or misuse, but not primarily the causes of 
the success or breakdown of democracy. The French constitution is not an 
ideal constitution—perhaps rather less so than its predecessor—but it is a 
workable instrument, if properly used. It has worked in the way, and to the 
extent, that the parties have made it work. It has not made France safe from 
de Gaulle, as some of its supporters intended it to do, nor has it led to the rule 
of the Communist party, as others no doubt intended. In so far as it has 
done what the majority of its supporters intended, namely, made Govern- 
ments the servants rather than the masters of the Assembly, it has defeated 
its other purpose of encouraging stable Governments. And its express 
provision for encouraging governmental stability, namely, dissolution, has 
never been used, although for the last year of its existence this constitutional 
possibility was open to Governments. Some of its supporters wanted the 
President of the Republic to be more of a figurehead under the Fourth than 
he had been under the Third Republic. In so far as the first President of the 
Fourth Republic has departed from this rdle, he has, in fact, strengthened 
rather than weakened the prestige of Parliament and democratic government. 
That the constitution is proving a relatively flexible and supple instrument 

is a tribute to the men who have applied its provisions during the last five 
years rather than to the men who drew it up. It has proved only relatively 
supple. The Assembly passed a resolution in November 1950 agreeing in 
principle to the revision of eleven articles. If the electoral law succeeds 
in doing what its supporters hope from it, its success will be due to the same 
cause. But if it makes the task of French statesmen easier by removing—at 
least temporarily—the spanners that the Communist party perpetually 
endeavours to throw into the works of the parliamentary machine, they will 
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still have to face a severe testing time in the next legislature. It still remains to 
eliminate the other two sources of weakness from which the Third Force 
has suffered up to now. If parties are to learn to work together as members 
of a governmental as well as an electoral coalition, they will have to think 
less in terms of long-term ideologies and short-term tactics, and more in 
terms of practical policies, cabinet solidarity and party discipline. And they 
will need courage to introduce the kind of economic programme that can 
deal with the renewed danger of inflation that the rearmament programme 
involves. If they do not succeed in preventing a renewal of the 1945-48 
wages-prices spiral, then they risk bringing the Communist threat back 
again by the back door of industrial unrest, strikes and sabotage. 

A hopeful note in the present situation is provided by developments in the 
field of foreign policy. One weakness of post-war French democracy seems 
on the way to being eliminated, namely, the fear of war and the sense of 
national inferiority that came from military weakness. In 1948 and 1949 there 
seemed at times a real danger that pessimism might lead either to defeatism 
or to escapism, or to both. “Neutralism” has certainly a strong element in it 
of defeatism, and the French approach to federalism had, at one time, a 
strong element of escapism. The Atlantic Pact, together with the visible 
and tangible evidence of American aid in the shape of arrivals of arms and 
equipment, has done a great deal to bolster French morale. And the attempt, 
through measures like the Schuman plan, to make European co-operation a 
going concern, and thus a practical step on the road to integration, has done 
much to transform French internationalism into constructive leadership. 
When the last electoral law was passed, in October 1946, Léon Blum wrote 
regretfully that France had moved “from the provisional to the precarious”. 
It is to be hoped that the new electoral law will help the second legislature of 
the Fourth Republic to move with more confidence along the road leading to 
peace both at home and abroad. 





THE OUTLAWRY OF COMMUNISM 


IS IT CONSISTENT WITH FREEDOM OF SPEECH? 
(From a Legal Correspondent?) 


wet present to the minds of the Norse gods was the inevitability of the 
escape and invasion of the terrible wolf Fenris. The bonds which con- 
fined him were the strongest which their ingenuity could discover, and yet 
they were haunted by the melancholy certainty that by no device could those 
bonds be made unbreakable: sooner or later the wolf, with Loki his sire and 
Loki’s two other dire offspring, would attack Valhalla, destroy the gods, and 
themselves perish in that final cataclysm. To-day governments in the free 
world are faced with the problem, how to avert the final Gétterdammerung. 
Christianity precludes the belief that it has been inexorably foreordained by 
the Norns: free men believe passionately that the wolf of Communism can 
be slain, or rendered innocuous: but there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to method. 

In many parts of the English-speaking world political authority is now 
at grips with Communism as a concrete threat to the stability of the State. 
The most recent legislative acts of self-defence are those passed within the 
last year in South Africa and Australia. The Union Parliament has out- 
lawed Communism in such a form as to empower the Executive to deprive 
a subject of many of his fundamental liberties by merely “declaring” him 
a Communist. The Commonwealth Parliament has passed an Act pur- 
porting to dissolve the Communist party; but this has been found in the 
courts to be invalid under the federal constitution. Mr. Menzies has since 
won a general election and now intends to seek a constitutional amendment 
which will permit some similar legislation to become effective. The United 
States, belonging to the same legal family as ourselves, has also legislated 
against Communism. In the United Kingdom—whose electors have dismissed 
all Communists and their allies with contempt from the legislature—it has 
been found sufficient as yet to proceed by administrative action, excluding 
Communists from positions of trust in government service. 


The Present Law 


T is not the purpose of the following pages to discuss the expediency or 

effectiveness of these various measures, but rather to consider, in terms of 
jurisprudence, whether and how the application of the criminal law to defence 
against Communism can be grafted upon a legal system which has come to 
regard a large tolerance of opinion as part of its essence. If we cannot secure 
ourselves against this insidious enemy without seriously deflecting the tra- 
ditions of the common law, our safety may be dearly bought. The question 
is how new a departure is involved. 

It is important to analyse the existing law. How far does the right of free 
expression extend? It must first be emphasized that a right to say or write, 
at any time or place, whatever a man pleases, does not exist, has never existed, 
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and could not exist, in any civilized state. This is susceptible of immediate 
proof on the basis of a reductio ad absurdum, for a right of so unlimited a scope 
would include the right to advocate the violent and forcible denial of the right 
of expression in others. It is true that there are certain places wherein certain 
classes of persons at certain times may give vent to the full resources of their 
vocabulary: thus a member of either House of Parliament and a judge or 
counsel in courts of law cannot be prosecuted or sued for any utterance made 
in the proceedings of the House or Court. But time and place must adhere : 
a judge could be sued for slander if he made a defamatory statement of some- 
one else while showing a party of friends round his own court-room. The 
reason for parliamentary and judicial immunities lies, as does that of many con- 
stitutional phenomena, in the adjustment of relative social values: it is hard 
that a man who has been pilloried by an excitable member of the legislature, 
speaking in his place in the House, as a “paid agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment”, when in reality he may be merely an appreciative critic of the works of 
Tolstoy, should have no legal redress; but it would be impossible to carry on 
the work of Parliament or the courts at all if their members or functionaries 
were forced to pick and choose every word that issues from their mouths in 
order to avoid civil action or criminal prosecution. But it must not be 
thought, because excessive licence of vituperation in court or Parliament can 
be restrained by no legal check, that it can be restrained by no check at all. A 
member of the House of Commons who has exceeded the decencies of debate 
will soon find himself under the ban of the Speaker’s rebuke; and while in 
the House of Lords no similar disciplinary powers belong to the Lord 
Chancellor, yet a peer who so offended would incur the even more effective 
sanction of the icy disapproval of his fellow-peers (who can also, if need be, 
vote that he “be no longer heard”): and over judicial utterances hangs 
always the danger of an address by both Houses for the removal of the 
transgressing judge, and the fact that no such address has ever in England 
been presented is an index at once to the lofty standard of judicial decorum 
and to the gravity of the retribution which would attend a lapse from it. 
But apart from these special cases, how is the right of free expression 
in English law to be summarized? Professor Dicey, writing from the stand- 
point of a Whig who had outlived Whiggism while retaining much of its 
spirit, insisted that the right of expression is absolutely free in that it can 
rarely be curtailed in advance, but the person who has given free rein to it 
is in peril of a decision, by a jury of his fellow-countrymen, that he has 
abused his right. Sir Ivor Jennings, on the other hand, has approached the 
problem rather from the negative than from the positive end, and main- 
tained that the right of expression is indeed severely restricted, on the one 
side by the common law as to defamation and contempt of court, and on 
the other by such statutes as the Obscene Publications Act, 1857, and the 
Official Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920, but that we are saved from tyranny 
by the practical non-enforcement, except at times of stress, of much of the 
law. In England the law has been left to be worked out by the judges, helped 
or hindered by occasional experiments of the legislature; while in countries 
in which there exists, in Bryce’s phrase, a rigid constitution, it is usually, 
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though not necessarily, to some clause of that constitution that we must look 
for the source of the law. Thus France and Belgium have an elaborate and 
specialized “‘law of the press”; while the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution denies to Congress the power of making any law which 
abridges freedom of speech. At first sight it would appear that the Amend- 
ment is drafted in terms so very wide that no expression of opinion, however 
violent, dangerous, or revolutionary, could be the subject of legislative pro- 
hibition. But this could not be so, for such an interpretation would lead 
straight to a defeasance of the whole purpose of the Amendment itself, since 
X, if endowed with superb demagogic powers, might with impunity, and 
successfully, incite a vocal and fanatical minority to overturn the existing 
government by force, and establish in its place a régime which would close 
to others for ever the very avenues through which he proceeded to supreme 
power. Where is the line to be drawn? We cannot do better than consult 
two of the greatest masters of the common law, one English and the other 
American, who ever lived. Blackstone in his Commentaries wrote, “‘to 
censure the licentiousness is to maintain the liberty of the Press”. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in 1919, in Abrams v. United States, said: ““We should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check the expression of opinions that we loathe 
and believe to be fraught with death, unless they so imminently threaten 
immediate interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the law that 
an immediate check is required to save the country.” Another great American, 
Woodrow Wilson, successively President of Princeton, Governor of New 
Jersey, and President of the United States, in his academic days put an un- 
erring finger on the unwisdom of the forcible restraint of unpopular expres- 
sions of opinion, in that repression usually does not kill, but merely drives 
underground, possibly for temporary hibernation, but always, if the speaker 
or writer has gained sufficient adherents, for ultimate revival when occasion 
offers. Even if repression succeeds, that very success may show that its use 
was from the first unnecessary, and throw ridicule on the weakness and pom- 
posity of the legislature which wielded it. A good illustration of this is to 
be found in the scorn which is justly shown by historians for the statute of 
1817, passed by petty politicians in a panic, declaring unlawful the Spencean 
Society, formed to perpetuate the tenets, by no possible computation 
dangerous or inflammatory, as to the desirability of land nationalization, 
which had been enunciated by Thomas Spences. For citizens of free countries 
will place before all else the need for the prevalence of truth, which, as Mill 
argued, postulates the fullest freedom of debate. 


The Right of the State to Self-Defence 


AN modern legislation, enacted in several countries, proscribing the 

Communist party, be classed with such a statute as that of 1817, or is 
it, in Mr. Justice Holmes’s words, required to save the countries which have 
resorted to it? It is inevitably part of the difficulty which besets mankind that 
we can judge only from our interpretation of the past and our appraisal of 
the trends of the present: speculate we never so wisely, we have no assurance 
as to the future. A hundred years hence an historian may pronounce such 
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pieces of legislation as the Australian and South African Acts of 1950 for the 
dissolution of the Communist party, in the light of events which will happen 
in the years between, to have been as unnecessary, as much the creature of 
panic, as we now severely pronounce the Act of 1817 to have been. But it is 
submitted that, as far as we can possibly now see, it would be very difficult for 
an historian, making use of materials now available, to form any such view. 
The Communist party stands revealed as a party pledged to place the interests 
of Russia in every way before the interests of the several countries to which 
its members belong; in the event of war with Russia—the only potential 
arch-enemy of the nations of the free world—its actions would, according 
to the laws operative in any one of the countries, constitute high treason. 
It means also that Communists are committed, in the present state of uneasy 
and precarious peace—a state which would, at any real sign of a change 
of heart on the part of the rulers of Russia and China, dissolve into a 
joyful hope for the speedy realization of “the Parliament of Man, the 
federation of the world”—to actions aimed at hampering the efforts of the 
governments of their own countries. If war came their actions would 
undeniably be criminal: in peace they may not all fit easily into the categories 
of established crimes, but many will do so, and of the rest a goodly propor- 
tion would doubtless earn inclusion within the scope of conspiracy, or of 
that offence of public mischief which, though some jurists were averse from 
its introduction, now undoubtedly forms part of the criminal law. Looked 
‘at in this way, statutes disbanding the Communist party, and rendering 
membership of it criminal, might be rationally regarded as partaking 
of the character of enactments which clarify the existing law rather than as 
repressive of legitimate speech and discussion. 


The Concept of the King’s Enemies 


BY it is desirable further to determine the charges which might be 
brought against members of the party. Offences against the State are 
steeply graduated from treason at the apex to sedition at the base. For the 
definition of the former, we have ultimately to go back to Edward III’s 
Statute of Treasons, which elucidated the previous common law which was 
dangerous in its consequences; for the definition of the latter we must have 
recourse to the pronouncements of judges, which are not only studiously wide 
but also tantalizingly intermittent, though a certain amount of strengthen- 
ing cement is provided by the summary drawn up by Stephen in his 
admirable History and Digest of Criminal Law, Can the activities of the Com- 
munist party, unconnected with war actually declared, be brought within the 
definition of either of these crimes or of any other crime? Without being 
apprehended in a state of armed rebellion, its members could not be convicted 
of “levying war against the King’’. It would be necessary for the prosecution 
to rely on the words of the Statute of 1351 which declares to be treason the 
act of “adhering to the King’s enemies in his realm by giving them aid and 
comfort in his realm or elsewhere”. But the crucial point, which the defence 
would emphasize, would be that while the country is at peace, the King 
cannot be said to have enemies. Throughout the uneasy years of the later 
R 
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thirties, the formula “My relations with foreign powers continue friendly” 
maintained its place in the Gracious Speech from the Throne. But the events 
of September 1939 and the succeeding years reminded us that the transition 
from peace to war need not be signified by formal declaration. In fact, 
throughout the Second World War, declared war was the exception rather 
than the rule; and in 1950-51 the North Koreans and the Chinese have faith- 
fully followed the practice of aggression unforeseen and unprovoked. There 
is a great deal to be said for the point of view that, though it may for some 
purposes suit us to call our action in Korea “police action”, due from a loyal 
member of the United Nations, nevertheless if this police action is not 
synonymous with war, then words have lost their meaning. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross has, with no hesitating voice, expressed the view that the conduct 
of the reporters of the Daily Worker in accompanying Chinese and North 
Korean troops may well come within the purview of treason. When it is 
once admitted that the “police action” is truly war it follows that the Chinese 
Communists are our enemies, and then not only the correspondents, but also 
the editors and printers of that journal, commit daily and hourly treason by 
adhering to the King’s enemies, giving them aid and comfort, both in the 
realm and elsewhere. 

But the prosecution would do well to have an alternative count on which 
to fall back. The original scope of the Statute of Treasons became much 
widened through the growth of the doctrine of constructive treasons, which 
were, however, turned into treason-felonies by an Act of 1948. Among the 
offences there enumerated is that of “devising . . . to move or stir any 
foreigner or stranger with force to invade the United Kingdom or any other 
of H.M. Dominions”. It might with much reason be urged that from the 
declared intention of assisting the foreigners as soon as they have entered, to 
incitement of those foreigners to enter, is not a very long step, and that 
militant Communists might without great difficulty be charged with treason- 
felony. 

That Communist agitations often utter seditious libels, and that those who 
foment strikes for political objects engage in seditious conspiracies, is patent, 
for their unconcealed object is to “‘set class against class”, an ingredient of 
seditious intention especially underlined by Stephen. 

But the performer of acts in furtherance of Communism is one thing, mere 
membership of the Communist party quite another. The common law knows 
no crimes which consist in mere intention or mental state, and legislation 
would be essential to supply the criminal element. The path of such legisla- 
tion might be beset with difficulties. To render outlawry of the Communist 
party effective, it would be necessary to sequestrate its funds. Such an 
expedient might draw its fangs, but only its collective fangs. The danger is 
that the effect of terminating collective activities may be to encourage indivi- 
dual and secret activities. In the case of Communists, the aphorism that “unity 
is strength” does not necessarily hold good; their disintegration may be 
fraught with more peril to the community than their cohesion. It has already 
become apparent, and the evidence of Mr. Douglas Hyde, the convert from 
Communism, has confirmed, that open and professing members of the party 
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are far less dangerous than those of the “fellow-traveller” type who operate 
in the dark. The result of legislation which makes it unlawful for persons to 
carry on their activities in unison under their true colours will surely be to 
swell the numbers of those who carry them on under false colours, as 
ostensible members of other parties, or no party at all. Then the legislature, 
if it is not to confess its failure, will be driven to extend its ban to individuals 
who hold and propagate the doctrines of Communism, and this will not be 
easy, for Communists have shown themselves to be adept at the protective 
tactics of the chameleon. A greater difficulty will lie in definition. Will the 
term “Communist” include all those who advocate any doctrine which may 
have been brought under the name of Communism? If so, those who have 
professed their desire for a world based on William Morris’s News from 
Nowhere would be covered. 

Freedom of expression is the badge of a free society. Ideally it should not 
be restrained, unless its exercise contravenes the existing law, outrages the 
moral sense of right-thinking persons, or endangers the security of the State. 
A body whose aims inevitably conduce to one of those three results may 
legitimately be dissolved, and its funds confiscated, but the State must then 
be prepared ultimately to devise further legislation to curb the activities of 
individual members of the body, which will be more difficult to define and 
to detect. It is inevitable that, however great the draftsman’s skill, many 
problems will be left to be resolved by the judges. 





“MacARTHUR AGONISTES 


“A GREAT DRAMATIC APPEAL 


VERYBODY has always known that Americans are a very emotional 
people. Everything in modern life has intensified the speed, passion, and 
spread of our emotional indulgences. Movies, television, radio, and all the 
mechanics of mass communication have fanned the flames of mass emotion. 
Perhaps nowadays emotions pass as swiftly as they spread. We shall soon see. 
Already as this is written, only a week after General MacArthur’s return 
to the United States, there are signs that the fever is diminishing. It may be 
stimulated again when long-drawn-out congressional hearings probe into 
the precise views held by General MacArthur, President Truman, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the chances are that the worst is over. There can 
hardly be a higher temperature than that induced when General MacArthur 
spoke to both Houses of Congress and some 30 million Americans watched 
him on television and many millions more heard him on the radio. From now 
on, the intensity must dim. 

This is not to say that we will soon finish the great political battle which 
revolves around President Truman and his Administration, the Republican 
Party and the China Lobby which is an intense part of it, and the great mass 
of uncommitted Americans. This battle is in no small degree an advance 
action for the 1952 elections. It probably will continue, in one way or another, 
for the next twenty months. But it is certain to cool off for considerable 
intervals. 

A journalist, after talking with General MacArthur in Tokyo two or three 
years ago, said : “The General combines the best qualities of Oliver Cromwell 
and John Barrymore.” The quip probably has severe limitations. The 
Barrymore part has been very evident in the General’s triumphal appearances 
on his American tour. Few Shakespearean veterans could have equalled his 
delivery of “old soldiers never die”. His television and news-camera presence 
is commanding, his radio voice is mellow and firm, vibrant with indignation 
or warm and husky with sentiment. It is all an exceedingly good show. 

And underneath the histrionics there is a depth of conviction, a warrior’s 
courage, a moral certainty, which are surely Cromwellian. To understand it 
all, it is well to remember the life this man has led for the past decade, not 
to mention the long years before that and the memory of his father, who was 
an empire-builder in Asia. After a long life as a professional soldier, many 
years of it as a general officer—and even a brief period, in service of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, as a Field Marshal, which is a title not used in the 
United States—General MacArthur suddenly in 1941 began his most historic 
decade. 


Defeated and besieged, driven into flight from Corregidor in a small motor 
launch, General MacArthur drove his armies and fought his enemies back 
from Australia to Tokyo. He was always intensely convinced of the impor- 
tance of the Pacific war. But in addition at all times he felt he had to fight a 
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political war. General MacArthur has trod—perhaps unwittingly—on the 
very edge of insubordination since 1942. All that time he undoubtedly felt 
his political and publicity war was necessary if he were to receive the mini- 
mum amount of supplies and men necessary to fight the Pacific war. 

From the beginning, General MacArthur and his close associates felt that 
strong influences around the White House and the Chief of Staff in Washing- 
ton would starve the Pacific war. This was not an entirely irrational feeling. 
The European Powers, especially Great Britain, had potent advocates in 
Washington. Winston Churchill could fly to the White House and negotiate 
for what he needed. General MacArthur had to do his negotiating through 
the newspapers and through friends in Congress. 

It is not quite good enough to say that the General should have taken what 
he was given and been thankful. The cards were measurably stacked against 
his thesis, more than once. He felt it was within the rules of the game to 
fight back. And so, from 1942 onwards, General MacArthur deliberately 
dramatized himself and his war—a rdle for which he had natural talents and 
aptitudes. For all these long years it was to the General and his friends a 
war against the Pentagon and against Downing Street. This sort of thing 
need shock nobody. It happens in Whitehall, too, and in the best-regulated 
bureaucracies. 

One incident will illustrate this protracted publicity war. When, in 1944, 
General MacArthur invaded Leyte he issued a communiqué virtually announcing 
the fall of the island. The communiqué was premature by about 30 days, and 
there were more heavy casualties after its issue than before. When his press 
officer handed this optimistic and eloquent document to the war corre- 
spondents he was apologetic in the face of their disgusted skepticism. “Some 
of you may think,” he said, “that this communiqué is a bit too hopeful. Well, 
you must remember that this is election week in the United States and we’ll 
be crowded off the front pages if we don’t come up with something hot.” 

If General MacArthur had not fought his war for the support of public 
opinion, it is interesting to speculate whether the campaign in the Pacific 
would have been longer or shorter. It would be hard to say. But that is what 
he did, and manifestly he remains convinced that without this kind of cam- 
paigning he and the cause of freedom would have fared ill. 

Then, for another five years and eight months, General MacArthur was 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, in the occupation of Japan and Korea. 
He was an uncrowned monarch, living a curiously unreal and constricted 
life. He went practically nowhere except on the seven-days-a-week journey 
from his home in the American Embassy to his office in the Dai-Ichi building. 
On these daily journeys, there was no occasion when Japanese did not line 
the sidewalk outside the Dai-Ichi building, giving silent and respectful 
adoration. Figuratively, they were prostrating themselves before the man 
they considered their benevolent protector. 

During this half-decade, General MacArthur saw only his own worshipful 
staff and a very few outsiders. The atmosphere was highly artificial. That 
General MacArthur kept as much of his sense of balance as he did during 
all this time is perhaps remarkable. Hovering over him at all times was a 
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pervading and mystical confidence in his destiny in the Far East. He felt 
that a Divine Providence had placed him in Asia to save civilization. 

Then came the Korean attack, into which General MacArthur entered at 
the outset with great misgivings. His original advice was to use naval and 
air forces only. ““No man in his right mind,” said he to an associate at the 
time, “would commit American troops to the Asiatic mainland.” But it soon 
became apparent that it would have to be ground troops or defeat, and 
General MacArthur plunged into the war with his familiar energy. Again, 
however, he was necessarily starved for troops and supplies. For many 
agonizing weeks, he had to perform the militarily hazardous feat of com- 
mitting his forces piecemeal. With characteristic daring, he carried out the 
Inchon landings. Then, in one of the most rash acts of his career, he pushed 
the UN troops across the height-of-land in the Korean mountains all the 
way to the Yalu River. His defeat there must have been a painful blow and, 
when it was succeeded by stalemate, it is easy to see why and how General 
MacArthur concluded he had to fight his political battles all over again. 
He wrote his letters, he issued his statements, and he made his position 
untenable. President Truman acted. 


The Greater Debate 


EANTIME, here is the situation from the position of American public 

opinion. General MacArthur was a great folk hero. His Pacific cam- 
paigns, his insousciance, his bravery, his battered campaign hat, his corn- 
cob pipe, his profile: it was all in the highest pattern of popular military 
chivalry. Whenever he had come home, there would have been a tumultuous 
welcome. Add, then, the ingredients of a stalemated and distressing Korean 
war, and a highly controversial and partly discredited Truman administra- 
tion. The whole situation was intensely inflammable. It was made-to-order 
for Hollywood, and for this feverish, uncertain, passionate moment in world 
history. 

And now, though it is soon, the inherent good sense of the American 
people is beginning to assert itself. People are coming to see that underneath 
all this sentimental orgy lie grave and challenging issues. They have not 
made up their minds about these issues. The facts are not all in yet. But out of 
the rosy haze and the clouds of ticker-tape this stern question emerges : 

Would General MacArthur’s proposed extension of the Korean War 
bring quicker and more certain victory, or would it lead to Russian 
intervention and World War III? 

Would the General’s proposals alienate America’s allies, and lose the 
support of Asia? Would they produce genuine military advantages? 
Should the U.S. accept deeper involvement in Asia at the risk of weak- 
ening our position in Europe? 

A number of specific points constitute the basis of the “greater debate” 
which now begins. Chief among them are these: A limited war or total effort; 
Europe versus Asia; the position of America’s allies; the bombing of Man- 
churia; the use of Chiang’s troops; the blockade of China; the réle of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the future of Formosa. Let us examine these elements : 
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Limited War or Total Effort. General MacArthur points out that in war 
there is no substitute for total effort. He condemns appeasement. He pro- 
poses measures to end hostilities “with the least possible delay and at a saving 
of countless American and allied lives”. These measures, involving more 
aggressive steps against China, seem to President Truman and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as well as other UN members, to run the risk of a Third 
World War. General Mac.\rthur says China is already engaged to the limit 
of its capacity, and that the Soviet Union will enter the war not when any 
treaty is violated, but when Moscow calculates the most advantageous 
moment has arrived. 

These are difficult questions. The present stalemate is most unsatisfactory. 
No acceptable end is in sight. Americans, above all peoples, are impatient 
for victory, and they are sustaining a high monthly casualty rate. They do not 
understand or relish a war of attrition, especially when China is so rich in 
manpower. They are most responsive to General MacArthur’s charge that 
he has had to fight a war with one hand tied behind his back. They see no 
signs that the Peiping Government will talk of peace on reasonable terms. 
They feel as if they were caught in a trap and they want to escape. 

At the same time, Americans are also eager to avoid World War III, 
although there is a vigorous minority which believes such a war is inevitable, 
and supports the preventive-war school. Probably the more cautious, or 
limited-war argument will prevail. But Americans will not be happy in this 
posture. It is alien to their nature. No matter what they decide, they will not 
be sure General MacArthur isn’t right. Some of his bolder calculated risks 
have turned out to be sound in the past. 

Exrope versus Asia. General MacArthur well emphasized that the struggle 
against Communism is global. He argued against those who say American 
strength is not sufficient to resist Red aggression on two fronts. The only 
difference here between General MacArthur and the Administration is that 
they object to deeper involvement in Asia. Moreover, the Administration 
points out that if Europe is lost the Communists could certainly absorb 
Asia and Africa. It is not equally certain that the loss of the rest of Asia 
would mean the loss of Europe. To them, Europe is still the first front, even 
though Asia is where we have the war today. 

Position of America’s Allies. General MacArthur has made little or no 
reference to America’s allies, or to the UN. He lays great stress on the 
potentialities of Japan. But to the Administration, the maintenance of a world 
system of alliance is of primary importance. Collective action against aggres- 
sion is of central significance, through the UN, the Atlantic Pact, and the 
proposed Pacific Pact. It is well argued that the United States needs allied 
assistance in manpower and military capacity, both in Asia and Europe; 
it is realized that America’s allies are set against General MacArthur’s 
policies. This is not a decisive consideration with the American people, 
since many of them have been convinced that these Allies have not made a 
proportionate contribution to the world struggle against Communism, 
especially in Korea. Many great and powerful UN members, such as Brazil, 
have given no substantial support. But when Americans have thought it 
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through, they will probably see the immense disadvantages of trying to go 
it alone. 

Bombing of Manchuria. General MacArthur contends that a major cause of 
the stalemate war is UN inability to bomb Communist supply and air bases 
in Manchuria. He insists this “sanctuary” gives the enemy an unprecedented 
advantage. The Administration points out that the UN has enjoyed total 
immunity for its own “sanctuaries” in Japan, and almost total immunity 
from ait bombing in South Korea. If bombing the Chinese bases would bring 
Russia’s 3,000 or more planes in the Far East into the war, the disadvantages 
to the UN would be tremendous. General MacArthur, as mentioned, 
believes the Russians will enter at the moment of their own choice, whatever 
we do. 

Use of Chiang’s Troops. General MacArthur, and his vigorous supporters, 
have long urged the use of Chiang’s troops either in Korea or in commando 
raids or a full-scale landing on the Chinese mainland. There are usually said 
to be some 500,000 of them. How well they are equipped or trained is doubt- 
ful. To open a full-fledged second front with Chinese nationalist troops would 
require much preparation, immense logistical support, and great political 
risk. There is no assurance the troops would do any better now than when 
they were driven off the mainland sixteen months ago. And yet with this 
large source of manpower on the Asiatic littoral, and American casualties in 
Korea mounting, it is hard to convince Americans they should not be used. 
But there is a big difference between using the troops on commando raids, 
mostly with their own shipping, and preparing a major amphibious landing. 
Raids, together with support of guerrilla fighters on the mainland, are likely 
future developments. 

Blockade of China. General MacArthur urges the total economic blockade 
of the Chinese mainland, on the ground that this would greatly weaken 
Peiping’s capacity to fight. The United States has already declared a total 
blockade, and Britain a partial one, but much supply is getting through. 
It would require extensive naval action to make the blockade fully effective, 
and then supplies would have to come overland from Russia, thereby increas- 
ing Peiping’s dependence on the Soviet Union. Such a blockade has been 
proposed in Administration circles. 

Position of the Joint Chiefs. The precise differences between the position of 
the Joint Chiefs and of General MacArthur have yet to be clarified. The 
General implied in his speech to Congress that the Joint Chiefs agreed with 
his policies on military grounds, which would make their disagreements with 
him political. A statement in their behalf insists they supported the decision 
to withdraw him from Tokyo. When the facts are all in, it will probably be 
seen that, while there is much on which the Pentagon and General MacArthur 
agreed, there was no question of their substantial and long-standing disagree- 
ments. It is manifest that the General was called upon to fight a war under 
severe difficulties. On military terms that fact was self-evident. But the 
Joint Chiefs have repeatedly made clear they think the alternative terms—a 


challenging attack on the Chinese mainland—would run the gravest of 
military risks. 
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Future of Formosa. General MacArthur has laid the greatest stress on the 
importance of Formosa in an American defense line down the western 
Pacific. Other military leaders do not give the island quite so much weight. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that its loss to the Chinese Communists would 
give them a base very close to the Philippines, and flanking our line connect- 
ing those islands with Okinawa and Japan. “Important but not indispensable” 
is the Administration view. Washington definitely does not feel Formosa 
should automatically go to Peiping. Rather, if the Chiang régime should 
collapse or be sacrificed, there is strong sentiment for “Formosa for the 
Formosans” under UN trusteeship. 


Republican Attitudes 


HESE are the specific issues now being fought out. 

But behind these precise matters are broader and graver problems. 
Isolationism in the new and strange form of the China Lobby has taken on 
its greatest power in a decade. It is a stick with which to beat the Democratic 
Administration. The attack comes at a time when public opinion is dis- 
couraged about the protracted fighting, and when serious moral and ethical 
weaknesses are being exposed in the very heart of the Truman Administra- 
tion. 

The Taft-Wherry—Martin wing of the Republican Party has become very 
strong. Under the hot emotional winds of the MacArthur return, few of the 
eastern internationalist Republicans have ventured to stand up and be counted 
in support of the Administration. Nevertheless, many of them will in the 
end support the position taken by the Administration and the Joint Chiefs. 

It is impossible to forecast what the situation will be a year from now, 
when the parties are preparing to choose their presidential nominees. One 
possibility is that the isolationist, or Asiatic, branch of the Republican Party 
will be so strong and consolidated that the party would not nominate General 
Eisenhower. In that case, Senator Taft is the most likely Republican choice, 
for in the showdown General MacArthur’s age is probably a decisive barrier 
to his own nomination. 

If the Republicans nominate Senator Taft, then the Democrats might 
choose General Eisenhower themselves. It is not very probable that President 
Truman will contemplate the rigorous prospect of four more years in office. 
And if these developments take place, General Eisenhower would certainly 
appear to have the best chance of election. He could probably hold the total 
Democratic vote and attract many Republicans and independents who could 
not go all the way with Senator Taft. That would mean that a single party, 
the Democratic, would have held office uninterruptedly since 1933: a highly 
undesirable event. 

But just how the tight core of the Republican Party can now be rescued 
from MacArthurism and MacCarthyism does not appear. 

All this turmoil has psychological effects. It blurs and confuses national 
thinking. It has made the manpower bill, and the aid-for-Europe bill, less 
valuable than they might have been. But it has not yet by any means reversed 
national policies. Four divisions are pledged to Europe, and more will 
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doubtless be available if and when they are needed. The way is not blocked 
to an effective national training program, and to a reasonable suitable draft, 
although it is far more difficult than might have been the case had Congress 
been less confused. 

But, as we often say to ourselves, representative democracy seems to do 
things the hard way. It can still accomplish a good deal, and the productive 
feats of the American economic machine continue to pile up the sinews of 
defense. Meantime, soldiers are being trained and cadres built up; planes are 
rolling off the production lines; new weapons are being designed and being 
built; the national income is high; we have not yet succumbed to inflation; 
over 60,000,000 Americans are at work. 

But our emotions . . . well, they have rarely been strung out so tensely. 
If we were not so mercurial and flamboyant a people, one might worry about 
stability. As it is, we will certainly survive, and live to emote another day. 


United States of America, 
May 1951. 





THE TITOIST SCHISM 


AN EXAMPLE OF COMMUNIST HETERODOXY 


N the three years that have passed since the expulsion of the Jugoslav 

Communist party from the Cominform, Marshal Tito has become the 
symbol and eponym of a new heresy. In Soviet demonology he plays today 
much the same rdle as did the arch-fiend Trotsky in the ’thirties. But Titoism 
stands apart from all the earlier communist heresies. It is not primarily an 
ideology at all, and certainly does not have its origin in any doctrinal dispute. 
Titoism as an ideology has evolved since the break between Marshal Tito 
and the Cominform, as a sort of dialectical by-product of the quarrel. It must 
be remembered that up to the beginning of 1950 Jugoslavia, apart from the 
absence of portraits of Stalin in public places, still had the aspect of an 
orthodox Stalinist State. The Jugoslav rulers have constantly asserted since 
the break that one of its causes was the friction resulting from the Soviet 
attempt to impose on them a ready-made version of Communism quite 
unsuitable to the specific character of the Jugoslav revolution, but the truth 
of the matter is that when they broke away from the Soviet b/oc their whole 
manner of thinking and acting was still conditioned by Stalinist ideas. The 
quarrel between the Jugoslav and Soviet rulers was a quarrel between 
Stalinists. The theory of Titoism came later, and the practice of Titoism 
later still. 

The lesson of Marshal Tito’s apostasy is that even the most orthodox and 
narrow-minded Stalinists may begin to revise their opinions about the “‘lead- 
ing réle” of the Soviet Union once they become the rulers of a state. What 
makes the quarrel between Belgrade and Moscow so surprising, and at the 
same time so revealing, is that Jugoslavia had seemed to be at all points 
the most exemplary of the satellites, and, in the experience of the Western 
Powers, by far the most aggressive and troublesome. Certainly the Jugoslav 
Communists yielded to no one in their adulation of Stalin and their zeal in 
propagating it. Yet we now know that in spite of all the outward signs of 
filial devotion and paternal benevolence a quarrel was coming to a head, as 
the result of which a former Soviet satellite is today an independent Commun- 
ist State in de facto alliance with the West. 

Since the quarrel came into the open in June 1948 we have been on the 
look-out for signs of Titoism elsewhere in the Soviet orbit. There was no 
reason to assume that the weight of Soviet hegemony had lain more heavily 
on the Communist power-group in Belgrade than on those of the other 
satellites, so it seemed likely that elsewhere in eastern Europe the Com- 
munist leaders were finding subservience to the interests of the Soviet Union 
an intolerable restraint. Some of the purges which followed the expulsion of 
the Jugoslav Communist party from the Cominform encouraged us in these 
hopes. In Poland Gomulka, the Secretary General of the Communist party, 
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was deprived of his post later the same year for failing to appreciate the 
“decisive réle” of the Soviet Union—which was pre-eminently a Titoist 
attitude. The case of the Bulgarian Vice-Premier Kostov a year later was 
somewhat different, since he was, according to his accusers, actually a fellow 
conspirator with Tito and the Anglo-American imperialists in their aggressive 
designs against the People’s Democracies. But among the subsidiary charges 
was one that had the savour of truth—that in the course of trade negotiations 
with the Soviet Union he had withheld economic information from the Soviet 
authorities and thus, in the words of Dimitrov, been guilty of the “shameful 
assumption” that Soviet interests might ever be opposed to those of Bul- 
garia. The Kremlin had made a similar accusation against one of Marshal 
Tito’s Ministers, and certainly the shameful assumption of Kostov is now, 
in more generalized form, a cardinal point of Jugoslav doctrine. However, 
it was not as a Titoist in this sense that he was condemned but asa participator 
in the great “Titoite conspiracy”, and the same applies to the Hungarian 
Communist Rajk, at whose trial the conspiracy was first revealed to the 
horrified eyes of the faithful. Rajk may also have been a Titoist in the 
legitimate sense that he shared Marshal Tito’s doubts about the “leading 
réle” of the Soviet Union, but we have no certain means of knowing why he 
in particular should have been chosen as the centre of the spectacle. We should 
certainly not assume that every Communist who is purged or executed as a 
Titoist is necessarily a nationally minded Communist like Marshal Tito, any 
more than we should assume that Bukharin, Rykov and the rest of the 
Bolshevik Old Guard were Trotskyists. “Titoite” has become an objurgatory 
epithet for use against any Communist who for one reason or another has 


incurred the wrath of the ruling clique. 


The Partisans and the Revolution 


HERE are other reasons too why we should be cautious in our use of the 

word Titoism. In the eyes of the Kremlin, Kostov and Gomulka were 
guilty of the same crime as Marshal Tito in that they had shown an unbecom- 
ing lack of servility to Soviet interests. Yet the fact remains that Marshal Tito 
is today the head of an independent Communist State whereas Gomulka was 
purged and Kostov executed. In Jugoslavia it was almost the entire Com- 
munist leadership that was in revolt against Soviet authority, and in so far as 
there was purging to be done it was the friends of the Soviet Union who were 
its victims. Moreover, the Jugoslav Titoists were sufficiently powerful to 
resist all attempts on the part of the Soviet Union to unseat them—and it has 
tried every method short of actual war. These considerations suggest that 
there were certain unique factors at work in bringing about the rift between 
Jugoslavia and the Soviet Union that should make us cautious in the general- 
izations we make from it. There might be certain reasons why the Communist 
leaders of Jugoslavia should have found their bondage more irksome than 
would those of the other satellites; the Soviet Union may have had grounds 
for regarding the Jugoslav Communist party with special distrust; and, lastly, 
we have to explain why it was that Marshal Tito was able to survive after his 
quarrel with the Soviet Union had developed into an open breach, instead of 
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succumbing to the usual purge. Each of these considerations leads us back to 
the character of the Communist revolution in Jugoslavia. 

The Communists in Jugoslavia came to power at the head of a resistance 
movement, and to the average town-dweller they are still “the partisans”. 
Well before Russian troops entered Jugoslavia in the autumn of 1944 and 
liberated Belgrade, the National Liberation Movement had become the only 
serious claimant to the succession left vacant by the collapse and dismember- 
ment of the pre-war Jugoslav State. Obviously the Red Army contributed to 
the Communist victory in Jugoslavia by its rdle in the defeat of Germany, 
but its incursion into Jugoslav territory did not affect the issue one way or 
the other. Soviet propagandists have asserted with great vehemence that it 
did, but the truth is that, in so far as the partisans were indebted to outside 
help in their conquest of power, it is to the Western Allies that their thanks 
are due. There can be little doubt now that the autonomous character of the 
Jugoslav revolution, and its war-time relations with the West, played a part 
in bringing about the rift. In Jugoslavia the Soviet rulers had to deal with 
Communists who stood on their own feet, whereas elsewhere in eastern 
Europe, with the exception of Albania, the ruling groups were Soviet 
nominees, owing their power directly or indirectly to Russian conquest. 
Jugoslav Communists now argue convincingly that the Kremlin identifies 
revolution with the growth and spread of Soviet power. The réle of Com- 
munist parties outside the Soviet orbit is to play the game of Soviet power 
politics until such time as the revolution can be handed to them on the end 
of a Russian bayonet. If this is so, then any Communist party that did not 
owe its power to the mission libératrice of the Red Army would automatically 
be suspect to the Kremlin. In this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
dissident Italian Communists Cucchi and Magnani, though they have hotly 
denied that they are Titoists, have accused the Italian party leaders of identi- 
fying revolution with liberation by the Red Army. 

The implications of the Jugoslav theory, if it is correct, are far-reaching. 
But it might also be argued that, while the Soviet rulers would prefer to 
make their own revolutions with the Red Army, they are prepared to accept 
the domestic product so long as it can be appropriated to Soviet use later; 
and that they came to look askance at Marshal Tito because he wanted 
to keep his revolution to himself. As early as 1942 he was showing an 
independent attitude towards them. At the time of the meeting of the 
Anti-Fascist Council of Liberation in that year Marshal Tito was specific- 
ally warned by the Russians, over their clandestine radio link with his 
headquarters, not to turn the Council into a provisional government. This, 
however, is just what he did a year later—an act of disobedience which 
Stalin himself described as a “‘stab in the back”. This may be one of the 
reasons why Stalin’s meeting with Marshal Tito in the early autumn of 
1944 was not altogether friendly, and it is perhaps with this meeting in 
mind that Stalin remarked to Mr. Churchill at Yalta that Tito was “a 
proud man”. Pride and self-confidence are not virtues which Moscow 
appreciates in a Communist, and the Jugoslav leaders possessed both in 
abundance. In their ideas they were Stalinists, but their orthodoxy was 
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superimposed on an emotional base which was typically Jugoslav. As men, 
they were of a different type from the Communists who appeared from 
Moscow ot from local underground movements to take over the govern- 
ment of the other east European countries. Moreover, they had emerged from 
the war with their revolution already half-made. By early 1946 Jugoslavia 
was already a one-party Communist State closely modelled on the Soviet 
Union, while elsewhere in eastern Europe, except in Albania, the Communists 
were still at that time traversing the road to monolithism. Here then were 
two latent sources of conflict with Moscow : the men in command at Belgrade 


were of strong and independent personality, and their power was great and 
of their own making. 


Doubts, Suspicions and Rupture 


EVERTHELESS it was not the Jugoslav rulers who provoked the 

quarrel but the Soviet Union. They showed enough independence of 
mind to make the Soviet Union suspicious, but not enough to allow us to 
say that they actually wished the break. Soviet doubts of their reliability 
probably accumulated gradually and, pari passu, things which at the time 
had appeared innocuous, or had been explained away, began to be seen in 
retrospect in a more sinister light. Marshal Tito’s war-time relations with the 
West—his dispute with Bulgaria over the question of Jugoslav—Bulgarian 
federation; even, perhaps, Dimitrov’s indiscretions on the subject of central 
and east European federation following so close on his meeting with Marshal 
Tito—all these may have fed the fire once the spark was lit. Indeed, the 
fantastic allegations laid against Marshal Tito at the trials.of Kostov and Rajk 
after the break may be simply the culmination of a nightmarish distortion 
of harmless truths. At any rate, it is probably true to say that it was the 
cumulative effect of many minor manifestations of “‘anti-Sovietism” on men 
naturally prone to suspicion that led the Soviet rulers to force the issue by 
bringing their quarrel with Belgrade before the Cominform. 

Even, however, if the Soviet Union took the initiative in the matter, we 
have to explain why it was that the Jugoslav Communists refused to appear 
before the Cominform to answer the Soviet charges. They may have acted 
out of stubbornness, not reckoning with the consequences, but it is also 
possible that once matters came to a head they decided to take the opportunity 
of asserting their independence. Undoubtedly they were finding Soviet 
authority a restraint on their own power, and their defiance of the Comin- 
form was in a sense an Act of Supremacy. Whether there was also an economic 
motive at work it is difficult to say. The Jugoslavs accuse the Soviet Union 
of having exploited them. It is stated, for example, that it supplied inferior 
goods in exchange for Jugoslav raw materials and metals, and that it refused 
to pay more than world prices for Jugoslav exports although the cost of 
production of the commodities was often much higher. If, however, there 
was an economic motive it is more likely to lie ina growing awareness on the 
part of the Jugoslav leaders that their ambitious and much cherished Five 
Year Plan could not be achieved with the help that the Soviet Union was 
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prepared to give. In July 1947 an agreement had been signed by which the 
Soviet Union undertook to supply Jugoslavia with capital goods under a 
long-term credit, so it would hardly be fair to say, as Jugoslav propagandists 
now do, that the Soviet Union was opposed to the industrialization of Jugo- 
slavia. Deliveries under the agreement were negligible, but this is not 
surprising in view of the fact that only nine months separated the signing of 
it from the time when the quarrel came to a head. The truth probably is not 
that the Soviet Union opposed Jugoslav industrialization but that neither 
the Soviet Union nor the industrial countries of the Soviet orbit were capable 
of supplying Jugoslav requirements to the full, or of making punctual 
delivery of the equipment they had promised. If so, the Jugoslav Govern- 
ment may well have believed that they stood a better chance of carrying out 
their programme of industrialization if they expanded trade with, and 
obtained credits from, the West. This is, however, mere speculation. There 
is no need to assume an economic motive behind Jugoslav actions at the time 
of the break. The decisive factor on the Jugoslav side of the dispute lay in 
the power and personality of the Jugoslav leaders. 

It is reasonable to assume that the Soviet Union, in procuring the expulsion 
of the Jugoslav Communist party from the Cominform, reckoned that 
“healthy elements” in the party, perhaps with the aid of Bulgarian manceuvres 
in Macedonia, would succeed in overthrowing the “Tito clique” and restor- 
ing Jugoslavia to the fold. Or they may have hoped that Marshal Tito would 
come to see the error of his ways and return to his allegiance. But in either 
case the Soviet hopes were confounded. Not only does Marshal Tito survive, 
but the present Jugoslav leadership is almost identical with what it was at the 
time of the break. There were only three important defections : the Jugoslav 
Chief of Staff General Jovanovi¢, who was killed while trying to escape to 
Rumania; Zujovi¢, the Minister of Finance, who has since recanted and been 
given a minor post; and Hebrang, the Minister of Light Industry, whose 
fate is unknown. Considering the intensity of Soviet pressure on Jugoslavia 
over the past three years this is a remarkable fact, but it is not surprising when 
we consider that the Jugoslav army and secret police were the creation of 
Marshal Tito and his fellow resistance leaders. The army is built round a 
large nucleus of devoted ex-partisans, while General Rankovi¢’s UDB (State 
Security Organization) is a development of the war-time OZNA (Depart- 
ment for the Protection of the People) and consists wholly of hand-picked 
Communists. 

With these two weapons securely in their hands the Jugoslav leaders are 
difficult to unseat. More remarkable is the way in which they were able 
to carry the rank and file of the party with them in their break with the 
Cominform. There was certainly a pro-Cominform element to be dealt with 
by UDB, but the bulk of the party remained loyal. The reason is that the 
Jugoslav Communist party too is Marshal Tito’s own creation. In 1937 he 
had been entrusted by the Comintern with the task of purging and recon- 
structing the party, and, since all the other members of the old Central 
Committee had been removed, he had a clean slate to work on. The new 
leadership which arose around Tito then is substantially the same as that 
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which is in power today, and the expansion of the party during and after the 
war took place under its supervision. 


Is the Heresy Unique? 


VERY assertion about the origins and course of the conflict between 

Belgrade and Moscow is necessarily speculative, but certain generaliza- 
tions can be made with reasonable certainty. In the first place, the example 
of Jugoslavia should warn us not to assume too readily that signs of anti- 
Sovietism among Communist ruling groups are necessarily to be taken as 
an incipient revolt or even as a desire for independence. The Jugoslav 
Communist leaders had better reason than those of any of the other satellites 
to try to cast off Soviet domination and yet the evidence suggests that they 
never did so, and that it was the Soviet Union that took the initiative. It was 
only after the Soviet Union had forced the issue that they took their defiant 
stand. The typical Communist leader in eastern Europe is a power-minded 
cynic; it is the possession of power and the desire to retain it that colours 
his outlook and governs his actions. We need not suppose that he feels 
for the Soviet Union the love and respect that he imposes on the people under 
his rule; for him Stalin is the political boss and not the great and benevolent 
protector of the people. It would probably be possible to bring a charge of 
Titoism against almost every leading Communist in eastern Europe if 
anti-Soviet talk is to be so described. But so long as the Communist ruling 
groups feel that their possession of power depends on the goodwill of the 
Soviet Union Titoism in eastern Europe will never be more than an atti- 
tude. They have their armies and secret police, and they stand at the head 
of large Communist parties; but these instruments owe their obedience to 
an abstract power centre rather than to any particular man or group of 
men. The Communist leaders control them only so long as they are in 
command at the centre. And who has this privilege depends ultimately on 
the will of the higher power centre in the Kremlin. But the Jugoslav Com- 
munist leaders had their own autonomous sources of political power. The 
Soviet Union sensed that men as individualistic and as powerful in their own 
right as they were would never submit to the discipline that Communist 
world strategy demanded and decided that they must either go or be dis- 
pensed with. That the decision led in the event to a complete rift between 
Jugoslavia and the Soviet d/oc is due to the same fundamental cause—it is the 
autochthonous character of his power that has enabled Marshal Tito to 
survive as an independent Communist. 

It is therefore improbable that the Jugoslav phenomenon will repeat itself 
in eastern Europe in the same form. If stable and well-knit Communist 
power-groups emerge in the other east European countries, with roots in the 
Communist rank and file and in the army and police, then the conditions for 
further examples of Titoism will exist. The Soviet Union is thus faced with a 
dilemma; the consolidation of Communist rule in eastern Europe might 
mean at the same time the strengthening of centrifugal tendencies. It has, 
however, been shown often enough in the past that the Soviet Union is 
capable of learning from experience, and it may be that Marshal Tito has 
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taught it a lesson which is already proving useful as a guide in its handling 
of Mao-Tse-Tung. Moreover, the world situation today hardly favours the 
spread of Titoism inside the Soviet b/oc, though it intensifies the conflict 
between patriotism and ideology in the minds of Western Communists. It is 
doubtful whether Marshal Tito would have defied the Soviet Union if he 
had known that it would lead him into such close dependence on the West. 
It is true that the tactful way in which he has been handled by Britain and the 
United States allows him to claim justly that Jugoslavia is still a Communist 
State, But it is doubtful whether in the near future any other Communist 
country would venture on the same difficult path that Jugoslavia is now 
traversing, even if it had the power to do so. 





‘UNITED KINGDOM 


“FEELINGS ON THE FESTIVAL 


N May 3 the King, standing on the steps outside St. Paul’s Cathedral 

where a service of dedication had just been held, inaugurated under a 
dull sky the 1951 Festival of Britain. A hundred years had passed since the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, housed in a vast glass building in Hyde Park, 
which was afterwards removed to Sydenham Hill in South London and 
became famous as the Crystal Palace. 

The 1951 Festival is nation-wide. True, its centrepiece is on the South 
Bank of the Thames, opposite and a short distance downstream from the 
Houses of Parliament, where the bombed and partly derelict buildings on a 
30-acre site have been cleared away to make room for the temporary pavilions 
of the main Exhibition. Among them, a new and permanent concert hall has 
been put up by the London County Council on the riverside, named, at the 
King’s own suggestion, the Royal Festival Hall. Edinburgh, York, Bath, 
Oxford, Cambridge and many another city have their own festival pro- 
grammes arranged, and even the smallest village is not letting the year pass 
uncommemorated. In stimulating and co-ordinating all these activities, as well 
as in bringing to completion the South Bank Exhibition and other London 
celebrations, the Director General of the Festival (Mr. Gerald Barry) and his 
staff have done a remarkably swift and comprehensive job, backed by an 
all-party and non-party Festival Council of which General Lord Ismay is 
chairman. It is less than three years ago that the Government decided that 
a Festival should be organized. The quality of the result ranges from the 
very fine to the modernistic ephemeral. A great deal of money has been 
spent, much but not all to good purpose. Individually many opponents of the 
Government attacked the whole idea of the Festival as wasteful and inappro- 
priate to these times, though the Conservative party in Parliament refrained 
from actually voting against the Bills which gave authority to go ahead with 
it. Now that the Festival is launched, everyone is keen to make it a success, 
as great a success as the weather (wet and sunless and unkind almost con- 
tinuously since Christmas) will allow. 

Mr. Gaitskell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he contemplates the 
present level of public expenditure, must wish that the Festival had never 
been thought of. Of course it was planned long before the Korean war broke 
out and drove the Government into a heavy rearmament programme. 
Politically Mr. Herbert Morrison, who held the office of Lord President of 
the Council at the time, was from the beginning the moving spirit behind the 
Festival; it was by an unintentional but happy slip of the tongue that a 
Conservative back-bencher called him one day “‘the Lord Festival”. 

Financial criticism has fastened on an almost incredible instance of over- 
spending, at the Festival Gardens in Battersea Park (two or three miles up- 
river from the main Exhibition), where riverside walks and amusements 
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and a fun fair have been laid out, partly to siphon off the excessive crowds 
which might otherwise fill the more serious South Bank Exhibition to 
suffocation-point. The Festival Gardens were first estimated to cost £770,000. 
On March 6 “the Lord Festival” told Parliament that that figure had run up 
to £1,500,000, and within a fortnight he came back and informed the House 
that with deep concern he had now discovered that the cost would be more 
like £2,500,000, A report by independent accountants was arranged, and the 
chairman of the body responsible for organizing the Gardens adhered to the 
high tradition of British public life and took the blame personally by resign- 
ing. The contrast did not pass unnoticed between this and the action of the 
Minister responsible to Parliament for the loss of £36 million of public money 
recently on the East African groundnuts scheme, who did not resign, and in 
due course was made Secretary of State for War. 


The Foreign Secretaryship 


RASTIC changes within the Government have taken place in these last 

three months, but from wholly different reasons. On March 9 Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, after nearly six years’ tenure of office, resigned the Foreign 
Secretaryship. He accepted the non-departmental post of Lord Privy Seal, 
and seemed to be recovering health and to be enjoying his deserved freedom 
from pressure of work. But in five weeks he was dead. Having focused all his 
great energies on trade unionism up to 1940, he devoted the remaining eleven 
years of his life to the service of the State in difficult days. He came from the 
people, and he spoke for the nation with the rugged firmness characteristic 
of many a great figure in British history before his time. His was not a 
naturally flexible mind. He learnt slowly. Having reached a conviction, he 
was not lightly turned aside. One of his convictions was that trade unionism 
could flourish in a democracy but could not live under dictatorship. Com- 
munist attempts to sabotage the war effort by fomenting trouble in the 
factories when he became Minister of Labour in 1940 decided him that Com- 
munists were not out for the good of the working people. He followed his 
line, and it led him to take a stand for Britain and freedom in the post-war 
arena with a massive strength which was hardly expected and, but for him, 
might not have been found in a Socialist Government that was under re- 
current sniping fire from its own so-called supporters on the Left. 

It is hard to see whom the Prime Minister could have selected to succeed 
him except Mr. Morrison. Mr. Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Bevin, and 
Mr. Morrison were the quadrumvirate who, until Sir Stafford’s resignation 
and illness last year, were governing the country. The Labour party has no 
widow’s cruse of capable and trusted men meriting the highest offices. Maybe 
Mr. Dalton or Mr. Bevan coveted the position, but for various reasons they 
were not in the running. In these non-competitive circumstances Mr. 
Morrison attained a post for which few would say that his undoubted 
political gifts particularly qualify him. He is the keen administrator, the clever 
Cockney, the tireless politician, not the great-minded statesman. He will 
loyally work with Mr. Attlee, and he will keep British foreign policy from 
being bent by Communists or fellow-travellers towards the Left; but native 
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smartness is no substitute for deep feeling or understanding, and to hear the 
Foreign Secretary answering questions in Parliament on grave international 
matters now is not an impressive experience. 


Mr. Bevan Goes 


R. BEVIN’S death occurred when the Prime Minister was in hospital 

undergoing treatment for duodenal ulcer. It was not to be the last of 
his troubles. Just a week later Mr. Bevan (Minister of Labour) resigned from 
the Government, followed by Mr. Wilson (President of the Board of Trade) 
and Mr. Freeman (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply). The 
ringleader was Mr. Bevan, and the apparent cause was a decision that had 
been announced in Mr. Gaitskell’s budget speech a fortnight earlier to make 
recipients of spectacles and false teeth under the National Health Service 
pay a contribution towards their cost. At a public meeting not long before, 
Mr. Bevan, the parent of the Health Service before he went to the Ministry 
of Labour, had asserted (as a threat to his colleagues in the Government, it 
was thought) that he would not tolerate any impairment of the principle that 
the service should be free of cost. But in his letter of resignation and his 
personal statement to the House he went farther, declaring that he could not 
remain in a Government that had committed the country to rearmament on 
a scale which, because of shortages of raw materials, was unattainable, but 
which nevertheless was being treated by his colleagues as an obstacle to what 
he regarded as the proper development of the social services. In a cold and 
terse reply which attracted comment, the Prime Minister observed that Mr. 
Bevan had “extended the area of disagreement”—an appreciation of Mr. 
Bevan’s tendency to change his ground which his opponents had long ago 
noted. 

His resignation speech was a notable parliamentary occasion. When he 
accused the United States of hysterical stock-piling and charged “‘the lurch- 
ings of the American economy” with responsibility for world-wide high 
prices, shortages and inflation, he won from some Socialist back-benchers the 
approval always evoked by gibes at capitalism. But when he passed to bitter 
personal attack upon his erstwhile colleague the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the House hardened everywhere against disloyalty of this swift sort. Finally, 
when he excused his acquiescence in two former decisions of the Govern- 
ment by saying that he only assented to them as a manceuvre, because he 
knew they would not be carried out, even his friends chilled at this brazen 
confession, and he sat down in virtual silence. Mr. Wilson the following day 
explained his resignation briefly and without bitterness, and won the more 
respect. He, too, believed that stock-piling by the Americans was threatening 
to paralyse their British partner’s rearmament programme by depriving it of 
the necessary materials, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have recognized the consequent impossibility of spending up to the budget 
figures, and should therefore have forgone a few million pounds of extra 
revenue, tather than encroach upon the Health Service by starting to make a 
charge for benefits. 


Why did these resignations come in April, and not earlier? Some say that 
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as long as Mr. Ernest Bevin was alive, Mr. Bevan (who had entered Parlia- 
ment young, without attaining high trade-union office) judged that he would 
have little chance of swinging the unions to his side. Probably there is greater 
significance in the fact that Mr. Attlee was in hospital, and Mr. Morrison, who 
was doing his work, is anathema politically to Mr. Bevan and all who, like 
him, want the Labour party to press on with socialism at all times and damn 
the consequences. Insignificant as Mr. Attlee often seems politically, one 
gains repeated evidence of his shrewdness and skill in holding his Cabinet 
and his party together for year after year. He has promoted a young trade 
union official, Mr. Alfred Robens, to fill the vacancy at the Ministry of 
Labour. He has appointed the Attorney General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, to 
take Mr. Wilson’s place at the Board of Trade. Mr. Stokes becomes Lord 
Privy Seal with a special responsibility for raw material supplies, and another 
young trade unionist, Mr. George Brown, succeeds himas Minister of Works. 
Sir Frank Soskice becomes Attorney General, and Lord Pakenham (previ- 
ously Minister of Civil Aviation) becomes First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
room of Lord Hall, whose ill-health has obliged him to retire. 


Mr. Gaitskell’s Budget 
R. BEVAN’S subsequently declared opinion of the budget which 
Mr. Gaitskell laid before Parliament on April 9 was that it had “united 
the City, satisfied the Opposition, and disunited the Labour party—all this 
because we have allowed ourselves to be dragged too far behind the wheels 
of American diplomacy”. In his budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 


raised the income tax from 95. to 9s. 6d. in the £ (with slight increases in the 
tax-free allowances for married people and children, so as to temper the wind 
to family men); had increased the profits tax on the distributed profits of 
companies from 30 to 50 per cent; had cut the depreciation allowances 
recognized for tax purposes on new industrial plant and equipment; had 
doubled the purchase tax on cars, wireless and television sets, and many 
electric appliances, while abolishing it on various domestic necessities; had 
raised the petrol tax from 15. 6d. to 15. 10}d. a gallon; and had increased the 
rates of entertainment duty. We thought we were heavily taxed before; the 
revenue was only just short of £4,000 million in 1950-51. These fresh imposts 
are estimated to add, in a full year, £388 million, or nearly a 10 per cent 
increase. The figures are sufficiently huge to explain, though not to support, 
the case made by the resigning Ministers that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
need not have bothered about saving a paltry £13 million in the current year 
by making people pay towards the cost of dentures and spectacles. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps made a budget speech, austerity tended to take 
all colour out of it. When Mr. Dalton did, class bitterness entered in and 
marred it. Mr. Gaitskell, our most youthful Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
years, with courtesy to the House strove to make his long and complicated 
statement attractive, comprehensible and unprovocative, and well earned 
Mr. Churchill’s tribute to “a remarkable parliamentary performance”. The 
country had been dreading the budget for its size, and the City for fear that 
some new and unsound tax would be invented to titivate Socialist fancies. 
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To everybody (the time to pay hardly having started) it seemed not quite so 
bad as had been feared, in the taxation sense. As a defence against inflation, 
the City decided that it could not do the trick, and gilt-edged prices in the 
market fell away, while top-grade equities soared to record heights. They 
were being bought as a hedge against inflation, but this upward surge in 
share prices will give Mr. Gaitskell his weapon if he is accused of ruining 
British industry by the profits tax. 

What of the political future? It seems certain that the next Government 
will be Conservative, and totally uncertain when that will be. Some prophets 
said that the defection of Mr. Bevan would make an early election inevitable. 
Not so. Mr. Attlee’s pursuasiveness has plastered over the crack, without 
healing the rift. A Government concession to set a three-year time-limit to 
the operation of the new Health Service charges secured their ultimate 
passage through the House without a division, though it was obvious how 
the Labour party disliked them. Mr. Bevan’s intentions for the immediate 
future are as obscure as his calculations in resigning at the moment he did. 
He is being cold-shouldered by the trade unions. But at a time when the whole 
Labour party is united on little else except hatred of the thought of a Tory 
Government, Mr. Bevan holds at least one ace because no one hates the 
Tories or can denounce them more bitterly than he. It is most unlikely that 
the Government will fall through any defection of Labour members in the 
division lobby. Their consciences do not work on those lines—a fact to be 
reckoned with in twentieth-century British politics. 


Public Opinion and Party Tactics 


HE Government will fall as soon as two or three by-elections occur in 

constituencies which it won by narrow majorities last time. But the only 
two by-elections between March and Whitsun were for strong Conservative 
seats. At Ormskirk the majority went up from 11,773 to 13,949, and in West 
Harrow from 14,071 to 15,221, the true increase being larger because by- 
election polls always tend to be low. Ormskirk returned as a Conservative 
Sir Arthur Salter, who served in the war-time Government as Independent 
member for Oxford University. Rumour has it that Mr. Churchill is using 
by-elections to build up his Cabinet-to-be, and that Sir Arthur Salter will 
take the place which Mr. Oliver Stanley was to have had as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

The Conservatives are confident enough of winning whenever the time 
comes, but not yet of obtaining a strong majority. Just before Easter they 
gained approval in some quarters and notoriety in others by embarking on 
tactics designed to tire Labour members out. Opposed business cannot 
normally be taken in the House after 10 p.m., but motions to annul Govern- 
ment Orders are not subject to this rule. The form of words for these motions 
is “that an humble address be presented to His Majesty, praying that (such 
and such an Order) be annulled”, and thus they are commonly known in 
Parliament as prayers. By putting down frequent prayers and by debating 
each of them at length, an Opposition can keep the House sitting night after 
night into the early hours, with Government supporters not daring to leave 
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for fear of a division; and this is what the Conservatives did. They called off 
these tactics—which might soon have gone stale in any case—when the 
Government countered by inviting them to join in round-table discussions to 
try and find an appropriate time of day when genuine prayers could more 
fittingly be debated. 

Some say that Mr. Attlee is waiting now until he can ask for a dissolution 
in a less unfavourable political climate. It looks as if he would have long 
to wait, for at present everything is going against him. Maybe he hopes for 
an end to the Korean war, but meanwhile the Conservatives can say, not 
without truth, that it was only when they pressed the Government that it 
started to think effectively about stopping the export to China of materials 
for war. The removal of General MacArthur has no party significance here 
as it has across the Atlantic. Leading men of all parties must have felt some 
easing of their problems when he went, for his actions sometimes made it 
difficult to rebut the adroit allegations that Britain was being used as a 
catspaw in the pursuit of ends which were not the aims of the United Nations; 
and the Communists who throve on such allegations were deprived of their 
best propaganda argument when he was relieved of his command. 

The average man has not yet grasped much of what is happening about 
Egypt or Persia, but there is an undercurrent of feeling that weakness must 
have been shown somewhere, and the idea all the time gains ground that 
when Mr. Churchill is in charge other countries do not take liberties with us. 
Nothing moved public opinion more in that sense than the news that an 
American admiral was being appointed Supreme Commander in the Atlantic. 
. Whatever answer Mr. Shinwell as Minister of Defence could have given, it 
would not have satisfied; the Navy beat the Spanish Armada and the Navy 
beat Napoleon, and when anyone suggests that the Navy should come under 
non-British orders it stirs the deepest feelings of the race. 

Meanwhile the cost of living—a mundane but massive influence at election 
time—goes up and up and up. Rail charges are to be raised again. So are 
various postal rates. Cotton and wool prices send clothes up. Metal prices 
send domestic equipment up. Meat is still short, and the increased ration 
promised for August is still far away. Steel is short, and goods in the shops 
are going to grow scarcer. No wonder the Government is having a hard fight 
against the slings and arrows of fortune. Its leading members, especially 
those who have been in office continuously since 1940, are very tired, and it 
sometimes seems to have little to fight with now, except continuous indoc- 
trination of the people with the idea that a Conservative Government would 
bring unemployment and disaster. 


Great Britain, May 1951. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


| is not merely a commonplace to say that the world situation has weighed 
heavily on Northern Ireland during the past quarter. The war in Korea 
and the handling of political and military problems by the United Nations 
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and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have been watched with an 
apprehension that has been the sharper for the presence in the fighting of the 
Royal Ulster Rifles. Rearmament and its cost are being borne, no less than 
in Great Britain, in a spirit that hovers somewhere between hope and fore- 
boding. But for all the Communist menace the outlook has been clouded as 
well by the possible repercussions of international events upon the state of 
things in Ireland. It is thus shown how the Partition of the country is a 
constant and almost ruling preoccupation in both North and South. To the 
outsider the impression will be one of extreme insularity; but a majority in 
Northern Ireland do see the threat to their British citizenship as coming, so 
far at any rate, more directly from the Irish Republic than from Russia. 
Stronger minds may take the view that nothing short of an actual invasion 
of Ireland can remove the border; to others the times are already uncertain 
enough for anything to happen. 

A fairly general estimate is that the North Atlantic Treaty Powers, now in 
course of building up their organization, may attach urgent importance 
to filling the gap which the exclusion of the Irish Republic must appear to 
represent. Alternatively, there is the eventuality that the Republic, if minded 
to end its neutrality, could make its participation conditional. It is recog- 
nized that, just as Eire’s case for unity would be strengthened were it in full 
membership of the British Commonwealth, its adherence to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty would serve to lessen the differences that now exist. Speculations 
of this kind have inevitably been followed by recurrent rumours of interest 
on the part of the United States and the United Kingdom in negotiating 
the Irish alliance. These have been given an added suggestion of prob- 
ability by the visit of the Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Sean Mac Bride, 
to Washington where he interviewed the President. The special purpose of 
this meeting has not been revealed, nor has Mr. Truman’s deference to Irish- 
American feelings allowed him to speak of Eire’s strategic position as he 
might otherwise do. 

It can be recorded, however, that the Northern Irish Government has 
been unaware of any diplomatic approaches from either the White House or 
London and that no reason has appeared for believing that the Partition 
settlement can be made the subject of bargaining. The British and the Ameri- 
can view has been that the terms of the Treaty do not prevent Eire from 
becoming a signatory, and there is no official indication that this has been 
revised. Since the United Kingdom has conferred on Northern Ireland the 
right of self-determination the Government’s intervention, if any, would 
have little expectation of success. In the case of the United States, which is 
perhaps not so familiar with the nature of the Irish question, it would seem 
likely that it is more concerned with stiffening other European countries 
inclining towards neutrality than with converting a republic whose neutrality 
dates from 1939 and may well have become a fixed national policy. In North- 
ern Ireland members of the Government have pointed out that there is no 
guarantee that a united Ireland would be any more freely disposed to range 
itself militarily with the Western Powers. They have made play with the 
argument that it is not enough for Eire to regard itself as a religious bulwark 
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against Communism and, more extravagantly, with the charge that it is in 
effect aiding and abetting the Russian design. 

Northern Ireland’s own position can be simply stated. As part of the United 
Kingdom it shares all the British obligations and its territory is at the dis- 
posal of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, for whatever purposes it may 
be required. Defence and the armed forces being reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament, Ulster is in this respect no differently placed from Scotland. An 
exception is that the National Service Acts apply only to Great Britain. This 
decision also rests on the Government in London which holds, as it did 
in war-time, that compulsory service would be so resisted by the Nationalist 
minority as not to be worth the political unrest that would be created. 


Church and State 


HE many watchful eyes which remain focused on events in Dublin have 

missed nothing of the crisis in the Government caused by the resignation 
of the Minister of Health. Published correspondence between the Minister, 
the Prime Minister and the Roman Catholic Hierarchy on the subject of the 
mother-and-child health scheme has been avidly read and is undoubtedly 
regarded, from the Northern Protestant standpoint, as a significant disclosure 
of the extent of clerical influence on the political affairs of the Republic. As 
such it will provide material for many speeches from Unionist platforms for 
years to come. It would be too much to say that this happening has stimulated 
an already rigid opposition to Republicanism but it has the effect of illus- 
trating to the younger men and women of the Province the historic differences 
in religion and political practice that the Border denotes. If the anti-Partition 
campaigns have made any progress since the war (and there is no proof of this 
inside Northern Ireland), the gains. would be dissipated by this reminder 
that in a Roman Catholic country like Ireland the Government owes a greater 
duty to the decrees of the Church than British people are prepared to accept 
as reasonable or constitutional. The comment of the Irish Times that the 
Ulster majority can plead some justification for its fears of the domination 
of the State by the Church has struck responsive chords. 

At home, the Government has emerged safely from its review of the 
Education Act,* undertaken through pressure from those intent upon securing 
greater public control of voluntary schools, most of them Roman Catholic. 
The Cabinet this time stood fast and so avoided any charge of illiberality 
through reducing the grants of 65 per cent of capital expenditure as they were 
urged to do. The only concession made to the critics was that voluntary 
school managers will be responsible for 65 per cent of the cost of the employ- 
ers’ proportion of the National Insurance contributions for teachers whose 
salaries are, in fact, paid from public funds. Although this was hardly worthy 
of the Government, it at least paved the way for the acceptance of the 
altogether wise and moderate decision not to interfere with the agreements 
embodied in the 1947 Act. 


Northern Ireland, May 1951. 
* See THe Rounp Taste, No. 158, March 1950, p. t$2. 
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SECURITY, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 


ie Ireland as elsewhere security has become the principal political topic. 
National security, social security, economic security are subjects on which 
the various parties disagree as regards the manner of their attainment rather 
than the objectives. There seems, however, to be little recognition of the 
fact that security itself is a relative matter, and that even its partial attain- 
ment in any of these spheres depends on a variety of circumstances mostly 
outside our control. Our national security ultimately depends on the decisions 
of other countries; our economic security on our external trade and the 
supply of raw materials; our system of social security on our capacity to 
meet the cost involved. The promise of security is, indeed, a modern political 
mirage, ever shining in the distance but, alas, ever receding. 


National Security 


ATIONAL security is naturally our main preoccupation. During the 

second world war we managed, somewhat precariously, to preserve our 
neutral position as a kind of Atlantic Switzerland, and many Irishmen 
believe we can do so again. Although we are anti-Communist by tradition 
and belief we are also, owing to past experience, somewhat sceptical about the 
real issues involved in the present struggle for world power. A prominent 
Anglo-Irish soldier, Brigadier General Dorman O’Gowan (formerly Dor- 
man Smith), has recently reminded us that strategy abhors a vacuum, and 
that if the Russians reach the Channel Ireland, with its small, inadequately 
armed army, would present a possible target for parachute invasion. He 
therefore urges us while there is still time to make plans for military co- 
operation with the democratic Powers. 

The answer of the ordinary Irishman to arguments of this kind has been 
clearly given in a recent article* by that indomitable Republican publicist 
Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty. In his view military co-operation with the democratic 
Powers means the military destruction of this island and its people, which 
would become a second Korea. Although an attempt to maintain neutrality 
may, he admits, have the same results, he claims that in the circumstances 
that exist and are likely to exist for the next few years military co-operation 
with the democratic Powers must certainly mean our destruction. 


In a war between the Democratic Powers and the Red Powers, [he writes] 
there is no doubt where the sympathies of most of our people would lie. But 
there is no obligation on us to take part in any new war. Those who are urging 
the Government . . . to abandon neutrality as a national policy and to line up 
with the forces of light against the forces of darkness, forget one thing, because 
they are not in touch with the people. It is that the people do not want to abandon 
neutrality or to do anything which would be tantamount to abandoning neutrality, 


* Sunday Independent, April 1, 1951. 
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in a quarrel which is none of theirs, and which has its roots in the injustices of 
two Peaces to which we were not a party. The 1914-18 war was a war for free- 
dom and civilization. At its close we got the Black and Tans. The last war was in 
defence of freedom in Poland. Where is the freedom of Poland now? Order 
reigns in Warsaw but it is the bloody order that reigned under the Czars. Now 
we look coldly on crusades. 


It should be noted that Mr. O’Hegarty’s article was given the leading posi- 
tion in a Sunday paper whose policy is strongly anti-Communist. Whether 
one agrees with it or not, we have here a straightforward statement of the 
view which is probably held by the majority of our people. The Govern- 
ment’s policy in refusing even to consider joining the Atlantic Pact until 
Partition is ended merely rationalizes this attitude. Neutrality must, how- 
ever, be defended and the Government is finding it difficult to obtain arms 
and munitions, which are not manufactured in this country. Mr. Garrett, 
the American Ambassador, recently stated that, acting on his own initiative, 
he had tried to obtain arms for Ireland in America but had failed because the 
Atlantic Pact States had priority of supply. No serious attempt has yet been 
made to prepare the country either mentally or physically for resistance to 
an aggressor. Our army is diminutive, about 8,000 men. Alone amongst 
European nations, for political and historical reasons, we have no conscrip- 
tion, and voluntary recruitment cannot compete with the labour market. 
Moreover, our air and naval forces are only of atoken nature. As the Atlantic 
Powers apparently refuse to give or sell us arms, one must only surmise that 
our strategic importance is small or that they have made plans for an armed 
occupation of the country should the necessity arise. In the event of another 
war such intervention by American troops at a very early stage seems far 
more likely than a Russian parachute invasion. No attempt has been made 
to prepare the people’s mind for such a development. General Mac Eoin, 
Minister for Defence, has just stated that he is satisfied that “with some adjust- 
ments this country is in a position to defend itself against aggression”. 
In short, we complacently await events and hope for the best. 


Mr. Mac Bride in America 


R. MAC BRIDE, the Minister for External Affairs, who recently 

visited America in connexion with the St. Patrick’s Day celebrations, 
was received by both President Truman and Mr. Acheson, but, apart from 
the customary declarations concerning the good relations existing between 
the two Republics, no change of policy on either side was indicated. Subse- 
quent rumours that America and Great Britain were about to bring pressure 
to bear on Northern Ireland to join the Irish Republic may be dismissed as 
wishful thinking. Mr. Acheson, a few days before he met Mr. Mac Bride, 
had described a policy of neutrality for any European nation as “a short cut 
to suicide”. Incidentally it may be noted that the presence at Derry for special 
training of two American destroyers has not been the subject of a protest by 
the Irish Government as was the visit of the Dutch air squadron.* During a 
television interview in America on March 18 Mr. Mac Bride stated that 


* See THE Rounp Tasxe, No. 162, March 1951, p. 163. 
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“Ireland does not see any difference between Britain and Russia so far as 
orderly democracy is concerned”. This strange statement was criticized by 
Mr. Liam Cosgrave, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister, who 
said in a speech on March 19 that no matter how strongly the people of the 
Republic might feel about Partition he did not think the cause of Irish unity 
could be helped by extravagant statements. The suggestion that there was 
no difference between the Communist system in Russia and Britain’s demo- 
cratic form of government was a refusal to face facts. “I do not assent to 
that view”, said Mr. Cosgrave, “and I do not think that it represents the 
view of the people of this country.” 


Anti-Partition Policy criticized 


HE refusal to face facts is, indeed, the basis of the present anti-Partition 

policy, but there are few people courageous enough to say so. Mr. 
Ernest Blythe and Mr. R. J. P. Mortished, speaking at University College, 
Cork, on March 5, made a valuable contribution to the truth. Mr. Blythe, 
who took a prominent part in the struggle for independence and was Minister 
for Finance in the Cosgrave Government, is now Director of the Abbey 
Theatre and himself an Ulster Protestant. Mr. Mortished, who is also a Pro- 
testant, is the Chairman of the Labour Court. Mr. Blythe pointed out that so 
long as the present policy of threats and interference by us continued Parti- 
tion would remain. The Northern Labour party was wiped out in the 1949 
Ulster elections because the people in the South got up collections to help 
them. It brought home to the North that there was a threat. People who talked 
of Britain’s withdrawing its forces from the North were not looking beyond 
their noses because, if the British withdrew, the Republic could not control 
the North unless there was a bloody civil war. The withdrawal of the British 
would not bring us an inch nearer to unity and civil war would be fatal to 
the country for generations. They had to say to the North, “We would be 
glad to have you but you are not going to be forced.” If they made up their 
minds that unity could come only by consent, that its progress would be 
retarded by abuse and slander, if they acknowledged what good there was 
in the Northern Government and got the Northern Catholics to co-operate 
with it, then they would make it possible for Partition to end. “I believe it 
will end”, said Mr. Blythe, “but I do not believe I will live to see it.” Mr. 
Mortished was equally clear and candid. The central fact in the Partition 
problem which the propagandists refused to face was, he said, that the North 
was politically separated from the rest of the country, politically incorporated 
in the United Kingdom, and the majority of its people wanted it to remain 
that way. Motions by Mr. Bing in the House of Commons or motions in the 
American Congress would not alter that fact. It was time to stop talking and 
start thinking. This problem had to be solved in Ireland by the Irish. If 
Partition were abolished by outside forces they would be faced with the 
problem of dealing with thousands of recalcitrant citizens. He doubted if the 
younger generation of Northern Protestants feared there would be religious 
persecution under a Parliament of all Ireland, but they might fear that the 
colour and tone of public life would be so dominated by Catholics as to 
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become intolerable for those of other denominations. In the case of the Atlantic 
Pact, continued Mr. Mortished, Ireland took an absurd interpretation and 
tried to use the Pact as an opportunity for political bargaining in a matter 
on which it had no bearing. Ireland’s attitude towards the defence of Western 
Christianity against Soviet Communism was negative, futile isolationism. 
We could hardly expect our fellow countrymen in the North to display any 
great enthusiasm for becoming citizens of a State whose political leaders 
paid so little attention to the problems of the world of which we were a part. 


Economic Security 


HE trade statistics for 1950 disclose that for that year our imports were 

£159,600,000 and our exports £72,400,000, an increase of only 2 per cent. 
in volume over our exports for 1938. In short, we are as far as ever from 
self-sufficiency or economic security. This large deficit in the balance of 
payments was referred to by Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for Finance, in the 
Dail on February 21 as a disturbing feature, particularly when it was marked 
by a great increase in the consumption of non-essential goods. The continu- 
ance of such a situation for any period would, he said, be highly dangerous 
and jeopardize the policy of repatriating sterling assets, which could only be 
of use if they were used solely or mainly for investment or development. 
Both our exports and imports to Great Britain and Northern Ireland increased 
during the year. On the other hand, as Mr. Costello, the Prime Minister, 
pointed out at Cork, the value of our gross industrial output has grown from 
£81 million in 1936 to £211 million in 1948, and all the evidence indicated 
a further increase since then. But in spite of these developments emigration, 
mainly of the young, continues unabated. Mr. Costello defended the Govern- 
ment’s action in attempting to “freeze” prices on the grounds that it was 
the lesser of two evils.* The purpose of the Stand-still Order was, he said, 
to guarantee to every person in business a reasonable profit and to ensure 
that as far as possible no unreasonable profits were made, and no price 
increases passed on to the consumer which external price levels and the 
circumstances of a very difficult time did not fully warrant. In reality the 
Government’s attempt to “freeze” prices has been virtually abandoned; 
approximately two-thirds of the wide range of articles whose prices were 
originally “frozen” have now been freed from control, and the balance will 
no doubt be permitted to increase their prices. Coal merchants, for instance, 
have already been granted an increase of {1 per ton. To meet the serious 
situation caused by the reduction of our coal supply from Great Britain coal 
has been imported from America and Poland, and the Turf Development 
Board is embarking on a ten-years plan for the rapid development of our 
native fuel. It aims at producing a million tons of machine-won turf a year 
by 1956. An afforestation scheme under a Department of Forests is also being 
considered, to ensure the planting of a million acres within the next forty 
years. A strange situation has arisen regarding our butter supply. For the 
first time in eighteen years we have had to import 500 tons of that necessary 
commodity from Denmark and New Zealand. Last year in a moment of 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 162, March 1951, p. 159. 
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optimism we exported a similar amount and the subsequent inclement autumn 
exhausted our reserves. According to an O.E.E.C. report on food-consump- 
tion levels we are, however, among the best fed people in Europe, and only 
the Danes receive more calories. Mr. Dillon, the Minister for Agriculture, 
has appealed to the farmers to grow all the animal feeding-stuffs which they 
may require for their own livestock, and as large an additional acreage as 
their land is capable of producing. He has refused to impose compulsory 
tillage and has asked the farmers to vindicate his policy. The price to be paid 
for high-grade wheat has been increased by 5s. a barrel. As the result of 
discussions between the Industrial Development Authority and the E.C.A. 
Mission to Ireland a team of American specialists is to make a survey of 
our industrial resources. The problems and conditions of American industry 
ate so different from ours that one is inclined to be sceptical concerning the 
results of such an examination. At a meeting in Dublin on February 23 the 
shareholders of the Great Northern Railway unanimously rejected the offer 
of £3,900,000 made for that undertaking by the two Irish Governments and 
the latter have now decided to take it over compulsorily at that price, which 
is based on the average Stock Exchange value of the stocks of the company 
over the past three years.* As the C.I.E. or Southern railway system, now 
nationalized, incurred a loss of £1,413,000 last year, the two Irish Govern- 
ments may be excused for regarding railways as a necessary rather than a 
profitable investment. 


Social Security 
HE second-reading debate on Mr. Norton’s long promised and often 


deferred Social Welfare Bill began on March 2. It is in effect an extension 
of the existing National Insurance system on Beveridge lines and provides 
ietirement pensions with increased unemployment and sickness benefits 
with increased contributions by employers and employees.t At the same 
time it was announced that old-age pensions and pensions for the blind were 
to be increased to a maximum of £1. This last proposal was unexpected and 
clearly upset the Opposition, who had moved the rejection of the Bill on the 
grounds that it was not a comprehensive scheme and that it imposed greatly 
increased burdens without equivalent benefits. The second reading was 
carried on March 11 by four votes. 

A far more serious controversy arose, however, over the Mother and 
Child Welfare Scheme, proposed by Dr. Noel Browne, the Minister for 
Health. This scheme, which has been under consideration for two years, 
was formulated under the provisions of the Public Health Act of 1947 passed 
by Mr. De Valera’s Government. It was strongly opposed by the medical 
profession. The scheme provided, without compulsion, contributions or 
means test, free medical care and treatment for all mothers before, during and 
after childbirth, and free medical care and hospital treatment for all children 
up to the age of 16. The Irish Medical Association objected to the scheme on 
the grounds that it would cost approximately {12 million a year, would 


* See THE Rounp Taiz, No. 162, March 1951, p. 162. 
t See THe Rounp Taste, No, 158, March 1950, p. 154. 
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destroy the private relationship between doctor and patient, and would 
provide unsatisfactory medical services administered by State-appointed 
doctors. They pointed out that under the present public health system the 
Irish maternal mortality rate is one of the lowest in the world, and that the 
serious infant mortality rate was decreasing. In place of Dr. Browne’s scheme 
they proposed that there should be a grant in aid for all mothers and a family 
health scheme for all classes of the community; free for the poor and with 
graduated payments for other classes. This, they claimed, would provide 
a far better service at less cost. The controversy was aggravated by the 
publication of an anonymous pamphlet attacking the medical profession, 
which was described by Dr. O’Higgins, one of Dr. Browne’s ministerial 
colleagues, as a “foul piece of muddy-minded scurrility”. Negotiations 
between the Minister and the Medical Association had no result, for Doctor 
Browne, with the apparent support of his colleagues, refused to agree to a 
means test or to any substantial modification of his scheme. Early in April, 
however, it became known that serious objection had been made to his 
proposals by the Catholic Hierarchy six months previously on the grounds 
that “the powers taken by the State in the Scheme were in direct opposition 
to the rights of the family and of the individual and liable to very great abuse”’. 
This powerful opposition, which persisted in spite of Dr. Browne’s reasoned 
and cogent reply to the objections made, and in spite of intervention on his 
behalf by the Trades Union Congress, could have only one result. On April 
11, after several days of tense struggle behind the scenes, Dr. Browne, faced 
with the objection of the Bishops, the opposition of the medical profession, 
repudiation by his colleagues in the Government and by his own party 
(Clann na Poblachta), resigned his office. He also resigned his membership 
of the Clann but retained his seat in the Dail as an Independent. In a scathing 
letter to Mr. Mac Bride, the leader of his party who had failed to support 
him, he stated that expediency was Mr. Mac Bride’s sole yardstick, to which 
he was prepared to sacrifice all principles, sacred and profane. Dr. Browne’s 
resignation will probably mean the end of Clann na Poblachta as an effective 
political force. One other deputy has also resigned from the party, thus 
reducing its number in the Dail, which was originally ten, to seven. It is 
apparently going the way of the ten little nigger boys. The acrimonious 
debate which followed Dr. Browne’s resignation only revealed what was 
already apparent, that the whole matter had been mishandled from start to 
finish, largely through procrastination, coupled with lack of firmness, 
foresight and tact, and that the intervention of the Bishops had proved the 
decisive factor in securing the rejection of the scheme. The sole contribution 
of the Opposition to the discussion was Mr. de Valera’s terse but eloquent 
concluding comment, “We have heard enough.” There can be little doubt 
that Dr. Browne, although defeated, remains the real victor in this unequal 
combat. During his three years of office this young man, honest and courage- 
ous if politically inexperienced, has done more than all his predecessors to 
improve the public health service of the country, and his work will remain 
his best monument. He has now honourably resigned his office because he 
could not fulfil his political pledges. The circumstances under which he was 
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forced to do so reflect credit neither on his colleagues nor on his opponents 
and will unfortunately reinforce the fears of our Northern fellow countrymen. 


The Budget 


HE Budget, introduced by Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for Finance, 

on May 2, was based on an estimated expenditure of £81,068,000 and an 
estimated revenue from existing taxation of £80,482,000, leaving a deficit 
of £586,000. By taking £300,000 from the Road Fund the Minister proposes 
to reduce the deficit to £286,000. Additional taxes, the principal of which 
will add 2d. a gallon to the price of petrol, are calculated to bring in {1,000,000 
this year, while reliefs in respect of income-tax allowances for married people, 
estate duty and stamp duties are expected to cost £664,000. The net addition 
to the revenue will accordingly be £336,000 and setting this against the 
deficit of £286,000 there emerges the modest surplus of £50,000. Capital 
expenditure of £28,700,000 is to be met by a new loan and from Post Office 
Savings. Mr. McGilligan announced that Marshall Aid to Ireland had been 
suspended but that E.C.A. would continue to provide dollar funds for 
technical assistance projects. The total allotments made to Ireland by E.C.A. 
amount to 146-2 million dollars, of which 128-2 million dollars are a loan 
and 18 millions a free grant. . 

The crisis caused by the resignation of Dr. Browne, the recent defections 
amongst their supporters, and the threat of certain Farmer deputies to vote 
against the agricultural estimate because of their dissatisfaction with the 
amount of the increase granted in the price of milk, left the Government in a 
precarious and impossible position. On May 4 the President on Mr. Costello’s 


advice dissolved the Dail and the general election has been fixed for May 30. 


Ireland, 
May 1951. 





INDIA 


POPULATION AND POVERTY 


HE publication within a few days of each other of the provisional results 

of India’s 1931 census and the preliminary findings of the National 
Income Committee’s enquiry throws a piercing light upon the related pro- 
blems of population and poverty. Taken together, the two documents 
constitute a striking piece of evidence of the long-term validity of the general 
Malthusian theory, though whether the population has increased in geo- 
metrical and subsistence in arithmetical proportion only is no more than a 
theoretical refinement of a situation the basic facts of which are clear for all 
to see. In the thirty years 1921 to 1951 India’s population has increased by 
108-73 millions to 357 millions, a net annual addition of roughly 3-5 millions. 
That the incremental factor is operating at an ever-rising tempo is clear if we 
compare the 1931-51 period with the first twenty years of the century, é.e. 
1901 to 1921, when the population increased by a mere 12°66 millions. The 
steady annual addition to the numbers of hungry mouths to be fed is an 
inescapable fact which lies at the centre of every problem in India today and 
is inseparable from all forms of planning. At the moment of writing India’s 
current food shortage is receiving much publicity, and sympathy for her 
difficulties has been evoked in many countries. This is testimony to the finer 
feelings of our common humanity, even if in one or two cases it is probable 
that, along with the food-grains, India is also offered a certain amount of 
exported ideology. 

The crux of the present situation is not that there has been a failure of a 
crop here or a withering drought or devastating flood there, but that both 
official and other assessments of the food situation in the immediate past 
have never really conceded that the problem of scarcity is essentially long- 
term in character, and likely to be with us for anything from ten to thirty 
years. If only this admittedly bleak and uninviting prospect could be elevated 
to its rightful place in policy-making we might soon witness a new brand 
of ministerial and administrative wisdom emerging, instead of the present 
attempt to convince us that everything will be right the year after next. 
Perhaps it is asking too much of politicians to publicize such an unpleasant 
theme, but in all transactions between governments and their peoples there 
should be a place for knowledge as well as faith. And the truth is that all the 
facts are on the side of the advocates of the long-term—the ten-to-thirty- 
years—approach to the food problem. But in a country where the average 
span of life is reckoned (in terms of vital statistics) at somewhere around 
twenty-seven years the politician must necessarily prefer the more optimistic 
short-term estimates of the means to peace and plenty. 

According to the first report of the National Income Committee, consumer 
expenditure on food in 1948-49 amounted to Rs.4,600 crores, or 53 per cent 
of the total national income of Rs.8,710 ¢rores in that year, to which sum 

T 
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agriculture and its ancillary activities contributed no less than 48 per cent of 
the whole. Not all agricultural activity is concerned with the growing of 
food crops, but the provision of a relatively simple and sparse diet for some 
357 millions of Indian men, women and children must remain the basic task 
of the Indian farmer. How large the gap still is between domestic production 
and domestic consumption may be gauged from the fact that during the 
current year the import target has been raised to 3-7 million tons of food- 
grains—exclusive of a further 2 million tons which it is hoped may be obtained 
as a gift or loan or on other special terms from the United States of America. 
India’s original import target for 1951 was 14 million tons of food-grains; 
that it has become necessary hurriedly to raise this figure approximately four 
times shows that there has been a pretty wide margin of error in earlier 
calculations, that the effects of natural calamities have been a great deal more 
serious than was originally estimated and that post-Korean shortages, of 
commodities and shipping facilities alike, caught India napping. 

If these are the immediate causes of the crisis (Mr. Munshi, the Food 
Minister, estimates that 6-9 million tons of current crops have been lost by 
flood, drought, earthquake and pestilence) there are also more fundamental 
reasons why India now has no margin against man-made errors and acts 
of God, of both of which she has recently experienced more than an average 
share. At a period when the pressure of population upon the land has become 
most intense, India has lost through partition important areas upon which 
food crops and industrial fibres were grown and, owing to wars and revolu- 
tions, access to the surplus rice supplies of those Asian countries which were 
traditionally substantial exporters to this country. This is the juncture at 
which the powers that be have chosen to expound the view that self- 
sufficiency is attainable in a matter of one or two or perhaps three years—an 
illusion which has served to befuddle official thinking, parliamentary discus- 
sion and public opinion in almost equal measure. 

Bihar, Madras, Hyderabad and, to a lesser degree, Assam are the areas 
chiefly affected by the present shortage. At the moment of writing 20,000 
maunds of rice were in the course of being flown to tea gardens in the Dooars. 
(A maund is roughly equivalent to 82 lb.) Last year, to meet a similar crisis, 
100,000 maunds were airlifted to the Dooars at a cost of Rs.13 /ekhs. Army 
transport and engineering services are being used for the movement and 
distribution of food-grains to North Bihar, where the situation is generally 
reckoned to be grave. From all this it will be obvious how precarious is the | 
margin of safety for the country as a whole and how far away self-sufficiency 
in food really is. Under the circumstances nothing short of a courageous 
acceptance of the probability—nay, perhaps inevitability—of a serious food 
deficit for some years to come will serve as a basis for planning. India’s 
dependence upon imports will be considerable until the multi-purpose 
irrigation schemes, of which the Damodar Valley project is the chief, begin 
to yield results. The costly and prolonged “Grow More Food” campaign has 
really only scratched the surface of the problem, which has been complicated 
by the steady shift in the balance of economic power which derives from the 
rise in the price of primary products during the last ten years ; in consequence 
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the cultivator has been able to hold on for much longer periods to what were 
once called his cash crops and to earmark a larger proportion of his food 
crops for his own and his family’s consumption. There have been other 
complicating factors, for example, the substitution of peasant proprietorship 
for the traditional zemindari system, which (however harshly) had the effect 
of stabilizing the relation between landlord and tenant and inducing the 
latter to grow the maximum quantity of crops. So far, experiments in peasant 
proprietorship have not resulted in more intensive cultivation or harder work; 


Numbering the People 


HE February census, first results of which were announced in mid-April, 

seems to have been extremely well conducted, and both the enumerators 
and the public earned the thanks of Government for the co-operative spirit 
in which this gigantic operation was carried through. There were no attempts 
(such as were made on one previous occasion) to inflate totals for political 
purposes, but the Census Commissioner disclosed that the language con- 
troversy in the Punjab and the Patiala and the Eastern Punjab States Union 
had led enumerators into some difficulties which do not, however, vitiate 
the population figures in these two areas. Government has wisely decided 
to ignore the linguistic data which were furnished and those who gave 
incorrect information are thereby foiled in their purposes. Many important 
statistical inferences still remain to be drawn from the census, and indeed the 
tremendous mass of figures collected in February cannot be broken down 
into its component parts without a great deal more labour. It is upon this 
final analysis that the main value of the census will turn. 

“In view of the special conditions prevailing there”, the February count 
excluded the territories of Jammu and Kashmir, whilst certain Part “B” tribal 
areas were also left out of the enumeration. Subject to these exceptions, the 
population of the Indian Union is 356,891,624, of whom 183-4 millions are 
men and about 173-5 millions are women; if we add an estimated 4°37 
millions for Jammu and Kashmir and 0-56 million for the tribal areas we get a 
grand total of 361-82 millions. The total area covered by the census was 
1,138,814 square miles, giving an average of 313 persons to a square mile. 

As to numbers, Uttar Pradesh, though fifth in size, has the largest popula- 
tion with over 63:25 millions. Madras, third in size, comes second with 
nearly 57 millions. Next comes Bihar (40-2 millions), Bombay (35-9 millions), 
West Bengal (24:8 millions), Madhya Pradesh (21-3 millions), Hyderabad 
(18-7 millions), Rajasthan (15-3 millions), Orissa (14:6 millions), Punjab (I) 
(126 millions), Travancore-Cochin (9°3 millions), and Assam (9:1 millions). 
Among the major States density of population reaches its highest in West 
Bengal with nearly 840 persons to a square mile and the lowest in Madhya 
Pradesh with about 162. Assam records the next lowest at 168 persons to a 
square mile and Bihar the second highest at about 571. In Part “B” States the 
density of population is highest in Travancore-Cochin at 1,012 persons to a 
square mile, while in Part “C” States the highest is in Delhi at 3,038. 

With this vast and steadily growing population, India’s fundamental pro- 
blem is how to transmute future improvements in productivity into a higher 
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standard of life. Previous censuses have shown a high birth-rate as well as a 
high death-rate, with the result that the less productive sections of the popula- 
tion, namely children and old people, predominate in the age groups. Though 
we must wait for details it is unlikely that basic conditions have changed 
much in the last twenty years. 

The National Planning Committee, appointed by Congress in 1938, 
observed in a population study which was published some years later that 
examination of the censuses of 1921 and 1931 showed more than 47 per cent 
of the population under the age of 20, and more than 27 per cent under the 
age of 10. “In the truly productive age period between 20 and 50”, said the 
Committee, “‘a very long period for the average expectation of life in this 
country (about 27 years at birth, the mean age being 23-02), there are about 
41 per cent males and less than 40 per cent females, or an all-over average of 
41°3 per cent. Those over 50, which is for most people old age in India, 
number less than 8} per cent for the males and 94 per cent for women.” 
The National Planning Committee concludes its analysis of the then situa- 
tion with the following grim statement: “In other words, only about two- 
fifths of the population is adult and really able to work productively if the 
economic organization of the country could provide them with adequate 
means for effective productive work.” 


The Abyss of Hunger 


HE National Income Committee, to which a brief reference has been 
made above, works out the average income of the population in 1948-49 


at Rs.255 a head, or rather less than £20 and rather more than $50 per annum. 
Thus related to the money incomes and living standards of the West, the 
problems of Indian poverty and production stand out in stark reality. With 
so many millions looking constantly into the abyss of hunger and despair 
it is little wonder that productivity is not very high. The national average 
of the net output per “engaged” person is put at Rs.660. The figure under 
mining and factory establishments is the highest at Rs.1,700. Then comes 
commerce, transport and communications (Rs.1,600); Government services 
(Rs.1,300); small enterprises and professions, including miscellaneous ser- 
vices (Rs.600 each); agriculture (Rs.500); and domestic services (Rs.400). 
More than thirty years ago the late Edwin Montagu, in a memorable but 
much criticized phrase, spoke of the “pathetic contentment” of the Indian 
masses. Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders has said that over-population means 
that “there are too many people in relation to the whole set of facts”. How 
long the people of India will be content to have “the whole set of facts” as 
they were in Montagu’s time, and as they are revealed in the documents 
discussed in this dispatch, is anybody’s guess. 


India, 
May 1951. 
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KASHMIR AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


HE seeds sown by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan at the Commonwealth Prime 

Ministers’ Conference have borne useful fruit, and at last public opinion, 
particularly in Britain and America, has begun to realize the salient facts of 
the dangerous situation in Kashmir, freed of some of the tangles which India 
has tried to weave round it. No one will deny that the Maharaja of Kashmir 
legally acceded to the Indian Dominion and that from a strictly juridical 
point of view Pakistan is the aggressor. Equally, most independent observers 
will agree that the majority of Muslims are held against their will within the 
power of a Hindu Government in an area which physically and economically 
forms part of Pakistan. There are only three ways of solving such a problem: 
agreement, arbitration and war. It is the realization of these facts which has 
in recent months turned the limelight on Kashmir in a hue favourable to 
Pakistan. This has been echoed at Lake Success with the decision of the 
Security Council to appoint another mediator, who in the event of being 
unable to reconcile India’s and Pakistan’s points of view over demilitar- 
ization will report their differences to the Security Council for further 
reference to the International Court of Justice. The turn of world opinion 
in Pakistan’s favour, and perhaps above all the frank speeches on the Resolu- 
tion by the British and American Delegates at Lake Success, have been 
greatly welcomed in Pakistan, and have revived hopes, once again, that head- 
way will now be made in settling this three-year-old issue. Many Pakistanis 
will, however, question the necessity for another mediator, who, they feel, 
can only cover again the ground gone over so thoroughly by Sir Owen 
Dixon, and they point out with a good deal of justification that the efforts 
of his successor are unlikely to lead anywhere, with India in her present 
mood; and with the points of difference already known this will only lead 
to another long delay which will favour India’s policy of doing nothing. 
There is a lot to be said for this point of view, and it is certainly difficult to 
see what the new mediator is expected to achieve. Also, by the time he finally 
reports back to the Security Council, another six to nine months will have 
elapsed. Meanwhile Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan will have to keep the pot boiling. 
He has brought Kashmir back into the headlines and, in doing so, he has 
gained an important victory for Pakistan. This is no mean achievement, but 
his own personal position demands that he should not lose the ground 
already won. To hold it will not be easy, and his problem will be to keep the 
impatient tribesmen of the North-West in check and ask his people to endure 
another long delay and, at the same time, remain a good member of the 
United Nations, where sympathy now undoubtedly exists for much of Pakis- 
tan’s cause. There is good reason to suppose that he will achieve this, for ever 
since the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s 
stock has risen steadily. His recently assumed Presidency of the Muslim 
League, and the excellent reception he received during his electioneering 
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tour of the Punjab, followed by a solid victory for the League at the polls, 
are all sure signs of his party’s popularity and of his own strength. 

The latest resolution, although it will undoubtedly lose Britain ground in 
India, where she will certainly be charged with interference in matters which 
are not her concern, has brought about a feeling in Pakistan that perhaps, after 
all, there are still some advantages to be had from remaining in the fold of the 
Commonwealth. The discovery of the plot to overthrow the Government, 
in which a number of senior officers of the Army and Air Force are alleged 
to have been in league with a self-confessed Communist to stage a coup 
d’état, has also been an important factor in aligning Pakistan more closely 
again with the other members of the Commonwealth. The plot shocked and 
surprised everyone and, although there is no evidence of Moscow’s inter- 
ference, its discovery is bound to leave a suspicion that Russia was involved. 
The flirtation with the Kremlin seems to be over for the time being. The 
danger of a more permanently /iaison, however, has not passed, and it 
only needs hesitancy on the part of the United Nations in carrying out 
the present resolution and, in particular, any delay in ordering mediation, 
for Pakistan to turn away again from the Western Powers. Meanwhile the 
situation remains fraught with the utmost danger. Pakistan welcomes the 
Security Council’s decision, because it means for her a step forward on 
the road to ultimate victory, and she remains convinced that arbitration 
can and will only lead to Kashmir’s becoming hers. Her patience should not, 
therefore, be mistaken for weakness or, indeed, for compromise. On the 
other hand, India sees no solution but her own. In these circumstances 
neither Dominion can be blamed for spending large amounts out of their 
budgets on defence. Consequently, too much should not be read into the 
latest resolution; the most it does is to pave the way for another step forward, 
but it is still difficult to see any break in the clouds. 


Another Favourable Budget 


VEN the sternest critic of Pakistan’s economic position will admit, 

after the Finance Minister’s fourth surplus budget, that the country is 
passing through a happy financial cycle. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed has had the 
satisfaction of presenting a budget which, on the one hand, reduces direct 
taxation and customs duties and, at the same time, offers fresh encourage- 
ments to investors and sets aside large sums for future economic develop- 
ment. This year’s surplus of nearly Rs. 29 crores, and next year’s of Rs. 20 
crores, atise largely from the cotton and wool export duties imposed last year 
when the prices of these commodities rose sharply in response to an increase 
in world demand following the outbreak of the Korean war. The Finance 
Minister’s main problem, therefore, was to use this fortuitous surplus as 
wisely as possible and to resist the temptation to offer reductions in taxation 
now which he might not be able to repeat next year, and simultaneously to 
offer much-needed inducement to capital investment. This has been solved 
by offering small but welcome relief to the taxpayer in the form of lower 
income-tax and super-tax, and by offering a number of useful encouragements 
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to the investor, while the surpluses will be used to finance urgent capital- 
development schemes, such as aircraft and armament factories. 

The multiple-point sales tax, which has aroused so much controversy, is 
to go and will be replaced by a single-point tax to be levied on imported goods 
at the time of payment of the customs duty, and on indigenous products at 
the factory. This is in accordance with the recently published report of the 
Sales Tax Inquiry Committee, which also recommended that the tax should 
be administered by the Centre, and that there should be a final appeal to the 
High Court on points of law. The Government have accepted the latter 
recommendation, although the question who should administer the tax is 
a matter for the constitution makers. The new tax has the advantage of being 
easy to collect, although the revised rate, which is 10 per cent except in the 
case of certain luxury items where it is more, is higher than was expected 
and for that matter a good deal more than the Inquiry Committee recom- 
mended. The result will unfortunately be an increase in the prices of many 
commodities which previously only passed through one stage of sale. 
However, there is such great relief that the old tax has gone that the higher 
rate of the new one has not met with any criticism. 

The inducements to capital investment which Pakistan so urgently needs 
for her six-year development scheme under the Colombo Plan are not so 
encouraging. Apart from a useful reduction in super-tax, where the maximum 
rate has been brought down from 9 annas in the rupee to 7}$, concessions 
have also been allowed to certain classes of investors, while income from 
new buildings completed in the next two years will not be assessed for tax 
for two years from the date of completion. 

Pakistan urgently requires foreign capital for her industrial development, 
and, although the indigenous investor will find comfort in some of the 
measures announced, it seems unlikely that this otherwise satisfactory budget 
will attract an increased flow of external capital to the country. In particular, 
with a large surplus in hand, the Finance Minister might have removed the 
Business Profits Tax, which will now continue for another year; a move 
of this nature would have created increased interest abroad in Pakistan’s 
industrialization. However, the truth of the matter probably is that no really 
large infusion of foreign capital will take place until the Kashmir situation 
looks a little more cheerful. 


The Trade Agreements 


HE signing of the U.K./Pakistan Trade Agreement brings to an end four 

months of negotiations beginning with Mr. Bottomley’s arrival here last 
December. In the meantime, all kinds of rumours have been afloat and 
criticism of Government’s policy of continuing with “Imperial Preferences” 
has been increasing daily. The new agreement should do much to put a stop 
to such outbursts, for it abolishes preferences on over thirty items of the 
Customs Schedule, including motor-cars and motor-cycles. Where prefer- 
ences are retained, as they are in a large number of cases, the margin of pre- 
ference has been greatly reduced. There is no doubt that a new agreement 
had become necessary. Under the old agreement made in 1939, the U.K. 
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received preferential treatment on a large number of commodities, but in 
return India also received considerable benefits on her exports of cotton, 
tea and jute goods to the U.K. When Pakistan inherited this agreement, 
after partition, the balance of advantage was upset, since a considerable part 
of the exports of undivided India were lost to Pakistan and, although the 
need for a new agreement really arose then, it was not pressed at that time. 
In such circumstances a reduction in the benefits enjoyed by the U.K. was 
inevitable. Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to note that the principle of prefer- 
ences has been maintained. Before the new agreement the U.K. was estimated 
to receive preferential treatment on a total volume of goods valued at 16 
crores pet year, while she will now obtain an advantage on goods at Rs.9 
crores. This reduction is largely due to the smaller margin allowed on cotton 
piece-goods, which has been reduced from 18 and 15 per cent to 6 and 5 
per cent respectively on the two main classes of piece-goods imported. The 
value of the benefits to Pakistan amounts to Rs.4 crores, but in addition to 
preferential rates of duty on tea, hides and skins, sports goods and other 
commodities, Pakistan will receive certain other advantages under the agree- 
ment. In particular she is anxious to ensure that her exports of tea, which will 
account for three-quarters of the total value of goods enjoying preferences, 
are maintained at their present level, and the Commerce Minister has obtained 
an assurance from Mr. Bottomley that the U.K. Government will use its 
best offices with commercial interests to achieve this. The new agreement 
will undoubtedly increase competition for British goods, especially cotton 
textiles, where Japan is already proving a serious rival. Judged, however, 
from a broader point of view, it will pave the way for a new era of trade 
relations between the two countries based on mutual advantage and under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 

The Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement, concluded earlier, marks the end 
of a long deadlock which should never have arisen at all. Apart from Pakis- 
tan’s prestige victory, the main benefit she obtains under the agreement is 
an adequate supply of coal. She also gets useful supplies of iron and steel 
products, timber, cement, and jute manufactures. Pakistan’s main contribu- 
tion will be the supply of 10 /akhs bales of jute during the present season, 
and 25 /akhs bales next season, apart from a large quantity of food grains. 
In addition to these major commitments, a wide range of articles is brought 
under Open General Licence. There was great jubilation over the Pact and 
particularly over the winning of the battle of the Pakistani rupee. Pakistanis 
are the first to admit that luck has greatly favoured them, but from all points 
of view it is now clear that India made a bad mistake in not recognizing the 
exchange value of the Pakistani rupee in September 1949, more especially 
because in the interval Pakistan has found new markets and entered into 
several trade agreements with other countries which must adversely affect 
India. One of the reasons for Delhi to desire an end of the deadlock became 
clear when the jute mills in Calcutta closed down owing to a shortage of raw 
materials and, although Pakistan has also suffered, there is no doubt where 
the shoe has pinched most. There has been commendable restraint on the part 
of the Government and the press in acclaiming this victory, even though here 
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was a case where much political capital could have been earned at India’s 
expense. 
Constitution and Citizenship 


HE Budget Session of the Constituent Assembly lasted three weeks and 

ended in adeluge of legislation, ten Bills being voted ina little overan hour. 
There has, unfortunately, been no further progress in constitution making, 
the Basic Principles Committee set up by the Constituent Assembly not having 
yet met to consider public criticism of its report; until this has been done 
there will be no further headway made in drawing up the Constitution. It 
now seems unlikely that the final report of the Committee will be ready 
before the end of this year. The main constitutional work of the session was 
the passing of the Constitution Amendment Bill amending certain sections 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 “‘as adapted to Pakistan”. The Bill 
provides for the extension of adult franchise to the N.W.F.P., thus bringing 
the Province in line with the Punjab, where the first election under adult 
franchise was recently held. The Pakistan Citizenship Bill was also passed 
during the session. Previously Pakistan had no nationality law of its own 
and relied on the old British Nationality Acts which have been recently 
replaced by the British Nationality Act of 1948. To retain them in Pakistan 
was, therefore, an anomaly, and a new Citizenship Bill has consequently been 
passed. Besides citizenship by birth and descent, the Act also provides for 
“Citizenship by Migration” to take account of the position of refugees from 
India. Other provisions of the Act give Pakistani nationals the status of 
Commonwealth Citizens. 

Another Bill of interest was an amendment to the Government of India 
Act so as to permit the abolition of zemindaris. Some time ago the East 
Bengal Assembly passed a Bill providing for the abolition of zemindaris, but 
this Bill did not receive the assent of the Governor General owing to the fact 
that under the Government of India Act, 1935, adequate compensation has 
to be given where land is acquired for public purposes. Under the East 
Bengal Bill, however, it is not proposed to refuse payment of compensation 
altogether when an estate is acquired, and it is understood that compensation 
will be based on the annual net profits of the estate, larger estates receiving 
proportionately less than the smaller. 

The budget session was, on the whole, full of interest; although the absence 
of any real Opposition is not conducive to lively debate. Certainly an im- 
mense amount of work was got through during the session. 


Pakistan, 


May 1951 
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THE WHEAT AGREEMENT 


HE Canadian House of Commons has been the scene of a long and 

highly controversial debate, occupying most of its session between 
Match 8 and 16, about the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement, now terminated, 
and the general wheat-marketing policy of the present Ministry and its 
predecessor. It arose from the belief of thousands of grain-growers in the 
three prairie provinces that they suffered enormous losses from the operation 
of the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement for four years, 1946-50, and that 
they are entitled to satisfactory compensation for those losses from either the 
British or the Canadian Government. There is a general admission that if the 
grain-growers had been left free to sell their wheat at the ruling world prices 
during those years their returns would have been substantially higher, but 
there is a wide diversity in the estimate of the actual loss which they suffered. 
The estimate of the St. Laurent Ministry is that 65 million dollars is adequate 
compensation for this loss, but other calculations range upward from 100 
million dollars to the 4314 million dollars estimated by Mr. Robert Fair, a 
Social Credit member for Alberta, who gave during the debate the following 
details of his estimate :* 


Losses Suffered by Farmers under the British Wheat Agreement 





World 
Price Loss per 
Bushels sold Price Class II bushel Net loss 





169,000,000 $1°55 $243 $088 $148,720,000 
170,600,000 $1°55 $288 $1°33 $226,898,000 
146,342,802 $2:00 $2°23 $o°23 $33,658,844 
140,000,000 $2°00 $2°16 $o°16 $22,400,000 

















$431,676,844 








Mr. Fair also contended that the wheat-growers had lost an additional 137 
million dollars through a plan of the Government which provided the 
millers with supplies of wheat at prices far below the ruling level for other 
buyers and was an indirect subsidy to the Canadian consumers. During the 
debate Ministers offered a skilful defence of their policy, but it remains to be 
seen whether their solatium of 65 million dollars will appease the disgruntled 
wheat-growers. 

The debate had one unpleasant feature, the sedulous effort of a group of 
Liberal members to make a scapegoat of the British Government, whose 
record with respect to its obligations under the wheat agreement was ad- 


mitted by Mr. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, to have been 
unimpeachable. 


* All prices have as their basis No. 1 Northern, the highest grade. Class II is the average 
of all grades shipped. 
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When the Second World War ended the Western grain-growers were fear- 
ful of a slump in the prices of grain and, to give them some insurance against 
it, the last Ministry of Mr. Mackenzie King committed itself in September 
1945 to a new policy about the marketing of wheat under which the export 
price of wheat was fixed at $1.55 per bushel and a guarantee given that the 
returns to its producers would not be allowed to fall below $1.00 per bushel. 
When this arrangement was under discussion in the House of Commons 
Mr. John Bracken, then leader of the Progressive-Conservative Opposition, 
who is a recognized expert on farming problems, expressed the view that 
wheat prices were certain to fall and it would be hard to find customers 
willing to pay so high a price as $1.55 per bushel for Canadian wheat. 
However, all parties in the Federal Parliament endorsed the new policy, and 
it was the genesis of the five-year pool for wheat established in July 1946, 
when the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement was signed; this agreement 
became operative on August 1, 1946, when the crop year 1946-47 began, but 
it was decided to bring within the scope of the pool the wheat of the crop 
year 1945-46. Under the pool system the producers have received a basic 
minimum price when they delivered their wheat to the elevators, and parti- 
cipation certificates entitling them to later additional payments whose 
amount has depended upon the prices realized by the Canadian Wheat 
Board from its sales of wheat. The operation of the pool system for the crop 
year 1945-46 gave the producers for 235 million bushels of wheat, which 
they delivered, the basic minimum price of $1.55 per bushel and final 
payment of an extra $28.03 through the participation certificates; this 
total return of $1.83 per bushel was substantially higher than the price 
which American producers of wheat received for that crop year. The 
executives of the co-operative wheat pools of three prairie provinces, which 
handle about half the grain produced in this region, were strongly in favour 
of both the wheat-pool policy and the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement; 
but the former was very unpalatable to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
the private elevator companies, and both were vigorously condemned by the 
Winnipeg Free Press, the most influential Liberal paper in Canada, on the 
ground that they were dangerous adventures and represented grave depar- 
tures from the principles of Liberalism. 

The terms of the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement specified that the 
British Ministry of Food would accept delivery of 160 million bushels of 
wheat or its equivalent in wheat flour during each of the first two years of the 
agreement at a price of $1.55 per bushel for wheat of the highest grade 
(No. 1 Northern), in store at the ports at the western end of Lake Superior, 
and that it would undertake to buy during the last two years of the agreement 
140 million bushels of wheat at prices to be negotiated later, subject to the 
provision that the price for the crop year 1948-49 was not to be less than 
$1.25 per bushel and for the crop year 1949-50 not less than $1.00 per 
bushel. The salient clause in the agreement about the determination of prices 
for the final two years of the agreement deserves full quotation, for it contains 
the germ of the controversy which has developed about Britain’s obliga- 
tions. It ran as follows: 
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The actual price to be paid for wheat to be bought and sold within the crop 
yeat 1948-49 shall be negotiated and settled between the United Kingdom 
Government and the Canadian Government not later than 31st December, 1947, 
and prices for wheat to be bought and sold within the crop year 1949-50 shall 
be negotiated and settled not later than 31st December, 1948. In determining 
the prices for these two crop years 1948-49 and 1949-50 the United Kingdom 
Government will have regard to any differences between the prices paid under 
this agreement in the 1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years and the world prices for 
wheat in these same crop yeats. 


The Rising Prices of 1947 


BRB" the world price for wheat, instead of fulfilling the prediction that it 
would fall, had climbed sharply upward by the time that the representa- 
tives of the British and Canadian Governments met in the autumn of 1947 
to fix the price for shipments under the agreement during the crop year 
1948-49. Accordingly the British delegates, with the consent of their Govern- 
ment, agreed that the price should be raised to $2.00 per bushel, and there is 
some ground for believing that the executives of the three western provincial 
wheat pools were more than content with this price and would have been 
satisfied with $1.75 per bushel. However, Mr. Howe, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, told the House of Commons on March 12 last that if his Govern- 
ment could have foreseen the further rise in world wheat prices which has 
occurred it would probably have pressed for a higher price, but that he and 
his officials, in the light of their appraisement of the probable trend of prices, 
felt that $2 per bushel was a good price for such a substantial quantity of 
wheat, especially as the British Government was confident that it could pur- 
chase wheat from other exporting countries at a lower price. The same price 
of $2 was maintained for the crop year 1949-50, and in January 1949 an 
agreement was made that a final settlement in regard to the promise of the 
British Government that it would “have regard to” the lower prices paid by 
it during the first two years of the agreement should not be made before 
July 31, 1950, when the agreement terminated. 

When Mr. Howe went to London in May 1950 to discuss arrangements 
about the marketing of Canadian wheat for the crop year 1950-51, he had no 
authority to negotiate any final settlement with the British Government about 
its obligations under the “have regard to” clause, but at the request of the 
Attlee Ministry the question was discussed. The latter took a firm stand 
on the ground that in paying a price of $2 during the last two years of the 
agreement it had fully discharged its obligations under it, and pointed out 
that risks had been taken by both sides in concluding an agreement for four 
years ahead which covered such large quantities of grain. The Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement was not renewed for the crop year 1950-51, but 
Mr. Howe secured an undertaking from the British Government that during 
its course it would take from Canada all the supplies of North American 
wheat which it needed, provided that the price and quality were on a parity 
with those obtainable from the United States. The final settlement about the 
wheat agreement was left in abeyance until Mr. Howe could report to the 
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Canadian Cabinet the position taken by the British Government. And in 
explaining that position and his negotiations to the House of Commons on 
March 12* Mr. Howe said about the former: 


That was an understandable attitude and, while I might have wished that the 
British Government could have seen the advantage of making some further 
payment to the Canadian wheat-growers I could not conscientiously say that they 
had made default under the agreement. I so reported to the Cabinet, to this 
house and to the western wheat-producers. 


Soon after Mr. Howe returned to Ottawa a discussion by the full Cabinet 
of his report about his mission resulted in an instruction to him that he 
should advise the British Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Canadian 
Government was “‘in accord with the conclusions in the agreed record of the 
meeting held with the authorities of the United Kingdom while he was in 
London”. This admission was made by Prime Minister St. Laurent in Parlia- 
ment on March 12,} and he added: “In other words the Canadian Government 
accepted as the position of the United Kingdom that it had discharged its 
obligations under the agreement.”’ At midsummer 1950, therefore, the British 
Government had good reason to regard the matter as closed. 


A Disappointing Harvest 


UT they had not reckoned upon the vicissitudes of nature. At that time 
the western grain-growers, who had been fully informed about the 
attitude of the British Government, were making no complaints about its 
unfair ssgenet of them. They were mostly in a very cheerful mood, 


inspired by the prospect of a very abundant harvest of grain, which held good 
until the middle of August. Unfortunately a series of abnormally early frosts 
of great severity began about that time to work havoc with the ripening 
crops. Not only was their yield seriously diminished by these frosts but 
there was such a widespread deterioration in their quality that about half of 
the total wheat crop of 1951 had to be classified in what are called the “feed” 
grades, which are unsuitable for export and bring prices far lower than the 
“milling” grades. The resulting curtailment of the grain-growers’ returns for 
their labours was a tremendous disappointment to thousands of prairie 
farmers, and in the temper of peevishness which was generated the notion 
was conceived that the best hope of improving their financial fortunes lay 
in extracting an additional payment from the British Government. So there 
is considerable justification for the suspicion that if the western grain crop 
of 1951 had fulfilled its early promise, there would have been no agitation 
for any extra payment. 

When the complaints of the western wheat-growers about their heavy 
losses under the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement increased in vociferous- 
ness and the St. Laurent Ministry found itself charged with partial respon- 
sibility, it was naturally worried about the effect upon its political fortunes 
in the West. Accordingly, when Mr. Attlee visited Ottawa late in 1950, 
Mr. St. Laurent informed him about the grievance of the western wheat- 


* Hansard (Canada), p. 1172. t Ibid. p. 433. 
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growers and he made further representations about it at the Conference of 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth which was held in London in 
January 1951. But his argument that the existence of widespread discontent 
among the wheat-growers of Canada about the results of the wheat agreement 
might have unfortunate consequences for future trade relationships between 
the two countries failed to move the Attlee Ministry to reconsider its 
position. 

Mr. Gardiner, the Minister of Agriculture, had particular reason to be 
alarmed about the mounting agitation of the wheat-growers. As a chief 
architect of the wheat agreement he had become one of the chief targets of 
their criticisms and, as the accepted leader of the western Liberals, he felt 
that some form of appeasement was imperative to avert a heavy loss of 
western rural seats for his party at the next election. Accordingly he secured, 
not without some difficulty, the consent of the Cabinet for a fresh personal 
effort to secure an additional payment from the British Government. He was 
not deterred from it by warnings given before he left Ottawa from the office 
of the British High Commissioner that there was no hope for its success, 
because, as he stated in the debate, he was imbued with the idea that the 
retirement of Sir Stafford Cripps from the British Cabinet had removed the 
most formidable opponent of any further payment to the wheat-growers 
and that he would find his successor, Mr. Gaitskell, more pliable. So he flew 
to London and proposed to the British Government that it should use as a 
supplementary payment to the wheat-growers a sum of 65 million dollars 
which was the unused remnant of the credit of 1,250 million dollars granted 
by Canada to Britain in 1947. But the British Government, forewarned about 


his mission, proceeded to announce that they did not intend to use any part 


of this credit for any purpose, and Mr. Gardiner’s discussions with them 
proved completely fruitless. 


The Settlement Under Fire 


HE Canadian Government had hoped that British generosity would save 

it from the necessity of paying any compensation to the western wheat- 
growers out of the Federal Treasury, because such a payment would inevit- 
ably lead, as it has done, to demands for similar compensation from producers 
of other farm products, who feel that their returns have been inadequate, 
and there is understood to have been some controversy in the Cabinet before 
Mr. Gardiner persuaded his colleagues that something must be done im- 
mediately to placate the disgruntled wheat-growers. Accordingly, soon after 
Parliament reassembled the Government announced that it was ready to pay 
to them a solatium of 65 million dollars, which according to its estimate was 
at the rate of 8.3 cents per bushel for all the wheat alleged to have been sold 
below world prices. But this payment was rejected as completely inadequate 
by the leaders of the wheat-growers, and the provincial legislatures of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces which produce most wheat, each 
passed unanimous resolutions condemning this settlement; the legislature of 
Saskatchewan demanded an additional payment of at least 48 million dollars 


ae la lee! le OCU 
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and the legislature of Alberta urged that the scale of compensation should be 
raised to 25 cents per bushel. 

At Ottawa an opening for a discussion of the settlement came when Mr. 
Howe introduced a Bill containing amendments to the Wheat Board Act 
of 1935, and the critics of the Government’s policy, who were drawn from 
all three parties in opposition, deployed to a co-operative attack upon 
it. Their basic contention was that, since the Government had negotiated 
the wheat agreement with Britain and Liberal Ministers and Liberal candidates 
in constituencies on the prairies had during the last election given explicit 
assurances to the western farmers that they would be fully recouped for any 
losses which they suffered from the agreement, the St. Laurent Ministry, 
now that the British Government had refused to make any further payment, 
was in honour bound to offer more than the niggardly sum of 65 million 
dollars as compensation for the losses. Members of the C.C.F. party expati- 
ated upon this theme and their leader, Mr. Coldwell, moved an amendment 
urging that the scale of compensation should be raised to 25 cents per bushel. 
However, Mr. Drew and his Progressive-Conservatives were unable to 
support this demand, but they assailed the whole principle of compulsory 
marketing under a pool system as unprofitable to the farmers and moved an 
amendment urging that further consideration of the Bill be deferred until 
the House had an opportunity to record its opinion about the Government’s 
final settlement of the five-year wheat pool and its mishandling of the sale of 
wheat and other grains. The Social Credit party also criticized the settlement 
severely and supported. the amendment of the C.C.F., but it was rejected by 
158 votes to 24. 

Mr. Drew expressed wonder that Mr. Gardiner, who had charged the 
British Government with moral default in regard to the agreement, and Mr. 
Howe, who had acquitted it of this charge, could remain in the same Cabinet; 
and there was a curious clash between them, indicating no brotherly love, 
when Mr. Gardiner declared that Hansard’s version of a previous statement 
made by Mr. Howe was inaccurate and Mr. Howe asserted bluntly that he 
was perfectly satisfied with it. But their obvious divergence of opinion about 
the settlement with Britain did not prevent them from undertaking in 
co-operation the defence of the Government’s policies. They both defended 
the agreement on the grounds that under it over 600 million bushels of 
wheat had found a market at an average price of $1.83 cents per bushel; 
that, even if the wheat-growers might have secured better returns under a 
free marketing system, they might well be content with the highest prices 
which they had ever received for wheat over a period of years since the prairie 
country was closely settled; and that they had been completely protected 
from poor returns and assured stable markets during a difficult era of post- 
war readjustment. The Liberal members from the three prairie provinces were 
in a very difficult quandary. They knew that many of their rural supporters 
regarded the compensation offered as inadequate, that the C.C.F. and the 
Social Credit parties were now in a position to proclaim that they were the 
only trustworthy defenders of the farmers’ interests, and that the prospects 
of the C.C.F, Ministry now in power in their old stronghold of Saskatchewan 
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for securing a fresh mandate at a provincial election which is impending had 
been greatly improved. But they were naturally loath to criticize their own 
leaders for niggardliness, and so most of the western Liberals who parti- 
cipated in the debate followed a lead given by Mr. Gardiner. They took the 
line that, while the British Government had been guilty of no legal default, 
it could properly be charged with moral default, and the suggestion was made 
by more than one speaker that this moral default was due to the fundamental 
dishonesty of all Socialists, including the C.C.F. Ministry of Saskatchewan, 
who were allies of, and sympathizers with, the delinquent Attlee Ministry. 
But such attempts to create bad feeling in the West towards the British 
Government were denounced as reprehensible by Mr. Drew, Mr. Coldwell 
and other members on the Opposition benches and by Premier Douglas of 
Saskatchewan. Some critics of the Attlee Ministry have found ammunition 
for their case in a speech delivered by Mr. John Strachey, then British 
Minister of Food, to the Canadian Club of Winnipeg on February 26, 1947. 
In it he made these observations about the “have regard to” clause: 


Now these words mean neither more nor less than they say. They mean that 
the fact that we have bought our wheat from you this year below world prices— 
and that we may do so again next year—will be one of the factors in negotiating 
the actual prices to be paid in the third and fourth years. My government—and 
I am quite sure this also applies to the Canadian Government—would resist 
any attempt to add to or to subtract from this clear and definite statement as 
written into paragraph 2 subsection b of the wheat agreement. 


Dealing with this statement Mr. Blackmore, a Social Crediter, declared that 
a careful study of it had convinced him that it offered no basis for a charge of 


default against the British Government, for it merely set forth the course of 
procedure followed in fixing the price for the last two years. 

Eventually the Progressive-Conservative amendment, which all the parties 
in opposition supported, was defeated by 112 to 42. The Bill was passed and 
sent to the Senate. In the Upper House it was subjected to severe criticism 
from different quarters and notably by Senator Crerar, a former Liberal 
Minister. As a farmer he is a beneficiary of the Government’s solatium, but he 
criticized it as an unjustifiable piece of political bribery. 

Meanwhile the agitation for more compensation is being kept alive in 
the West by a new radical agrarian organization called the Farmers’ Union, 
which has emerged as a rival to the old-established Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and claims a membership of 72,000 in the three prairie provinces. 
On April 9 its three provincial leaders submitted a long brief to the Cabinet 
in which they declared that no compensation of less than an additional 100 
million dollars would satisfy their members and demanded, among other 


things, the appointment of a board of arbitration to examine the merits of 
this claim. 


Canada, 
May 1951 
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DOUBLE DISSOLUTION 


N Saturday, March 17, the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, secured from 

the Governor General a dissolution of the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate. This is the second double dissolution granted in the 
history of Australian Federalism (the first being in 1914) and the circum- 
stances of its granting constitute an important politico-legal precedent. 

The general background to the dissolution was a history of fifteen months’ 
political frustration caused by the obstructive tactics adopted by the Labour 
majority in the Senate. As a result of those tactics, only three of the major 
policies on which the Menzies-Fadden Government was elected in 1949 had 
reached the statute book, v/z. the Communist Party Dissolution Act, the 
extension of child endowment to first children and the National Service Act 
establishing compulsory military training of 18-year-old youths for home 
defence. The climax to this period of frustration was the invalidation of the 
anti-Communist legislation by a 6 to 1 majority in the High Court of Aus- 
tralia. The majority judges did not state identical reasons, but in substance 
they held that the Act attempted a direct interference with civil liberties and 
property rights—matters which fell normally within the reserved powers 
of the States. This interference was competent to the Commonwealth only 
under its defence power, and then only in time of open warfare of the gravest 
kind. The Court considered that, notwithstanding the hostilities in Korea 
and the strained state of international relations, the present had to be regarded 
as a time of peace. During such time it is competent to the Commonwealth 
to guard itself against sedition, but it must proceed by stating objective 
conditions of liability which the Court can relate to the relevant heads of 
power and by leaving it to the Courts to determine whether a particular 
person or association has committed an offence. The Commonwealth cannot 
normally by mere legislative Act assert the guilt of a particular person or 
association, inflict penalties, and leave to the discretion of the Executive 
consequential convictions of persons supposed to possess “guilt by associa- 
tion” —all of which had been attempted in the present legislation. No appeal 
can be brought against this decision, since it involved a question as to the 
limits inter se of the Commonwealth and the States; on such questions, 
appeal lies to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, but only with the 
special leave of the High Court, which is never given if the Court has a 
decisive majority. The decision illustrates the tendency of the High Court to 
produce by different doctrines a system of constitutional guarantees similar 
to those of the U.S.A., notwithstanding the paucity of such provisions in the 
express terms of the Constitution. However, its effect should not be exagger- 
ated. All the opinions recognized that a pre-war situation might justify a 
considerable extension of Commonwealth defence powers. 

This decision was a severe blow to the plans of the Menzies-Fadden 

U 
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Government. It is arguable that the Government could and should have 
taken some measures against Communists under existing valid law, and should 
have exhausted such measures before attempting the more drastic and 
unusual methods embodied in the legislation held invalid. The Govern- 
ment’s view was that it could not have taken effective steps without disclosing 
secret sources of information; it is, however, open to argument that a good 
case could have been launched on the basis of the published documents and 
public acts of the Communists. In other respects, circumstances as well as 
the Labour majority in the Senate had disappointed government expecta- 
tions. The strained international situation and the economic problems caused 
by it have necessitated a return to some economic controls, and have made in- 
creased government expenditure and employment of civil servants necessary 
instead of the reductions promised; and the inflationary situation has grown 
worse in spite of the promise of 1949 to “put value back into the pound”. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Menzies acted with admirable promptitude 
and vigour by seeking and obtaining a double dissolution in the week 
following the High Court decision of the Communist case. 

The documents setting out the Prime Minister’s grounds for applying for 
the dissolution and the Governor-General’s grounds for acceding will, when 
in due course tabled in Parliament, constitute classic sources for Australian 
constitutional lawyers. We may anticipate the publication of these documents 
by briefly summarizing the main grounds for the dissolution and the main 
objections to its being granted, The Constitution, section 57, requires as a 
condition of the grant of a double dissolution that the Senate should have 
twice rejected, or failed to pass, or amended in ways objectionable to the 
Lower House, legislation twice passed by the House of Representatives. 
The particular measure in question related to the institution of a Common- 
wealth Bank Board. It had previously passed the House of Representatives, 
been amended by the Senate and again passed by the House of Representa- 
tives with the amendments deleted; on again reaching the Senate it was 
referred to a Select Committee for report. This bare recital would not suggest 
that the conditions specified by the Constitution had occurred; although 
reference to Select Committees is not usual in Australian practice it does occur 
and might occur more frequently with benefit to the public, and hence the 
Senate reference to such a Committee might not amount to “failure to pass” 
a measure. If the question of compliance with section 57 of the Constitution 
had to be decided by a Court, it is possible (though by no means certain) 
that the restrictions on evidence applicable in such a forum, and the invidi- 
ousness of having to investigate the motives and bona fides of political groups 
within Parliament, would lead the Court to decide against the validity of 
this double dissolution. 

But once the political detail is filled in, the case is quite different. When this 
measure first reached the Senate, the majority in that body indulged in delay- 
ing tactics which indicated quite clearly that it was not likely to pass the Bill. 
The statements of Labour party leaders and the action of the Senate Labour 
majority in referring other Bills to Select Committees and in taking control 
of the House’s business out of the hands of the Government had indicated 
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plainly the intention of the Senate to obstruct Government business as much 
as possible. From March 1 to 4 the Australian Labour party held its Triennial 
Federal Conference in Canberra; it was as a result of the decisions of this 
conference that the National Service Act was finally passed by the Senate, 
but one of the specific instructions of the conference to the Labour party 
majority in the Senate was that they must firmly reject the proposed banking 
legislation and other legislation in the Government’s programme. Hence 
on a realistic view of the situation, taking into account all the political 
evidence, it was plain that by referring the banking legislation to a Select 
Committee the Senate had “‘failed to pass” it. It is very arguable that the issue 
is not justiciable, and that the decision of the Governor General on the 
matter is final. The Labour party decided against chalienging the double 
dissolution in the Courts, partly because it was not altogether unhappy at 
having an election just now—though it would have preferred one later— 
and partly because it did not want to incur a charge of “running away from 
the electors”. The question also arises whether the Governor General had 
any personal discretion in the matter, or whether he was bound to follow the 
advice of his Ministers that the terms of section 57 had been satisfied. There 
are strong Australian precedents for the view that the Governor General 
ought, at least in all but the most extreme cases, to accept such advice. 

It would be particularly difficult for Mr. McKell, as an Australian-appointed 
Governor General, to reject such advice. In 1914 Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson 
(later Lord Novar) consulted the Chief Justice, Sir Samuel Griffith. Mr. 


McKell, however, did not attempt to consult the present Chief Justice; this 
was very proper, if only because of the possibility that legal action might be 
taken to challenge the validity of the dissolution. 


The Election Campaign 


N going so promptly to the people, Mr. Menzies has secured a tactical 

victory over the Labour party which has done a good deal to dissipate 
whatever loss of prestige his Government suffered over the High Court 
decision in the Communist case, The election will be held on April 28, and 
the result will be known in time to be inserted as an editorial footnote to this 
chronicle. In the electoral campaign the Government has made the defence 
situation and the menace of Communism the main issues of its programme. 
It proposes to seek amendment of the Constitution or reference of powers 
from the States to overcome the effect of the High Court decision in the 
Communist case, and also to secure whatever other powers might be necessary 
to carry out a programme of economic controls and elimination of strikes 
in order to build up the defensive strength of the country. The Labour party 
is making the inflationary situation and the alleged failure of the Government 
to deal with it the main issue of its programme; it has promised the introduc- 
tion of a Commonwealth-administered system of price control and it would 
also, if necessary, ask enlarged constitutional powers to carry out its scheme. 
The Government has had two main embarrassments; first its inability to 
carry out the rather rash promise of 1949 to check inflation, and secondly the 
hostility caused among wool-growers by the well-meant but rather ineffective 
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legislation to take part of the proceeds of wool sales at the source as prepay- 
ment of income-tax due to the Commonwealth. The Labour party has been 
fighting the campaign under the considerable embarrassment of a barely 
concealed internal split between the Right-wing section (including many 
Roman Catholics) on the one hand, who favour a good many of the measures 
against Communism and strikes, and for the control of union elections, which 
the other parties have proposed, and the centre and Left-wing groups of the 
party on the other hand, who are opposed to all such measures. The Victorian 
branch of the Labour party is controlled by the Right-wing section, which 
secured in April a resolution from the State conference of the party, censuring 
Dr. H. V. Evatt for accepting briefs from the Communist party and Com- 
munist-led unions in recent litigation (including the Communist-party case). 
The New South Wales branch, on the other hand, has expressed its complete 
confidence in Dr. Evatt, who has the backing of Mr. Chifley. 


The Industrial Situation 


USTRALIA has been experiencing the familiar situation of widespread 
industrial disturbances related to genuine grievances, but worked up, 
extended and prolonged by Communist party leaders in the trade unions 
for local and international political ends. The principal end is to obstruct 
preparations for defence, which the Communists consistently interpret as 
preparations for war against the Soviet Union. In connexion with one such 
dispute, the Government took vigorous and effective action within the limits 
of existing law. This was the refusal of the waterside workers, from February 
5, to work overtime, so aggravating the congestion in ports caused by Aus- 
tralia’s having one of the lowest turn-around rates in the world. The refusal 
was due to dissatisfaction with an Arbitration Court award by which the 
men claimed they had failed to receive the full benefit of the £1 increase in 
the basic wage. The merits of the dispute are obscure, but reconsideration 
of the award was at all times available and Mr. J. Healy, Communist General 
Secretary of the Union, just returned from the Stockholm “Peace Confer- 
ence” and a trip to the Soviet Union, made public statements which revealed 
rather too clearly his general desire to obstruct trade and commerce among the 
capitalists. In the course of the dispute the assistant Secretary of the Union, 
Mr. J. C. Roach, also a Communist, made an attack on the Arbitration Court 
which earned him a year’s jail for contempt of court. The Melbourne branch 
of the Union, which is under non-Communist leadership, aided the A.C.T.U. 
(Australian Council of Trade Unions) in negotiating a settlement of the 
dispute. The Minister for Labour, Mr. H. Holt, showed very good judgment 
by doing everything he could to promote a settlement, and only as a last 
resort the Governor General in Council proclaimed the section of the Crimes 
Act under which a strike in inter-State commerce becomes an offence and 
those participating liable to a year’s jail. Even then, Mr. Holt delayed taking 
action for a further two days, during which period the efforts of the A.C.T.U. 
and the desire of the Communists to stay out of jail led to a settlement of the 
dispute. The overtime ban was lifted on March 5. The Government was here 
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working with established legal sanctions, used with great discretion as an 
aid to conciliation. The Communist federal leaders of the Waterside Union 
have since tried to discipline the officers of the Victorian branch, but so far 
the latter have been supported by their members in that State. 

In its dealings with the Coal Miners’ Federation the Government has run 
into a good deal of legal difficulty. The miners had a grievance which is 
regarded sympathetically by many unionists. The special Coal Industry 
Tribunal of one man, which works under a combination of Federal and State 
legislation, made an award which embodied an “incentive” payment in the 
form of a bonus for regular attendance. It is a provision which any militant 
union leaders, Communists particularly, feel bound to oppose. Here again, 
rehearing by the Tribunal was open to the Union, but a Communist union 
executive preferred direct action. Previous clashes with the present Govern- 
ment and in 1949 with the Chifley Government had taught the Union that a 
total stoppage loses public sympathy. Accordingly, on February 1, the Union 
adopted a new tactic by holding a stoppage on one day in every week. 
Owing to the absence of reserves and the already inadequate output of coal 
for an expanded industrial system, this was sufficient to cause serious hold- 
ups in factory production, power shortages, rationing of gas and electricity 
for both domestic and commercial use and a general slowing down of the 
economic life of the community—but without the gross degree of hardship 
to the consumer caused by previous total strikes. Mr. Holt showed the same 
patience, wisdom, and sympathy for the men in this as in other stoppages, 
but was not much assisted by the coal owners, who refused to attend an 
unofficial conciliation conference on February 15. His efforts, however, 
having been unsuccessful, the Government proceeded with legal action 
against the Union leaders. The Crimes Act section referred to above does 
not apply to an industry of this type. Hence an attempt was made to have the 
Union leaders convicted of contempt of court, on the basis of an undertaking 
to prefer “‘the law of the land to union policy” which they made to the Court 
in connexion with proceedings in the 1949 Coal Strike. These earlier pro- 
ceedings, however, had been taken under a temporary Act since repealed, 
and in the 1951 case there were a great many legal and factual obstacles to 
securing a conviction. The men were acquitted on February 20, but in the 
course of the proceedings it became evident that the legislation concerning 
the coal industry lacks a good many teeth necessary for carrying out the 
policy of the Menzies Government. These coal stoppages were brought to 
an end on March 12, partly because of the unremitting efforts of Mr. Holt 
and the Coal Board, but mainly because the A.C.T.U. under the able and 
moderate direction of its Secretary, Mr. Albert Monk, threatened to withdraw 
the support of the trade unions from the miners unless the one-day strikes 
were brought to an end. 

In general, it may be said that the Menzies-Fadden Government attempted 
to pursue a “tough” industrial policy, based on the premiss that strikes are or 
ought to be illegal, with a system of industrial law constructed by the Labour 
party, during its nine years of power, on a “soft” industrial policy and based 
on the premiss that in general strikes are not illegal and should not be made 
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so. Amendment of the existing law was plainly necessary for the Govern- 
ment to be able to follow its declared policy, but in the way of such amend- 
ment stood the Labour majority in the Senate. 


Economic Controls 


+ glace underlying issue in the present election campaign, and one 
which is likely to pose an awkward problem for whatever government 
is elected, is the extent to which the reimposition of economic controls will 
be necessary in order both to restrain inflation and to carry out the defence 
programme. 

The accelerated inflation of prices and incomes which became evident in 
the latter part of 1950 has continued unchecked. The 20s, per week increase 
in the basic wage awarded by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court last 
October did not become effective until the beginning of December, and the 
actual increase was less than 20s. in some industries where the prevailing 
wage rates were already in excess of the award rates. Nevertheless, the retail 
price index number for the six capital cities rose by nearly 7 per cent in the last 
quarter of the year. This entailed a further automatic increase of 7s. per week 
in the basic wage at the beginning of February. Both these increases were 
twice as high as any recorded in previous quarters. The increase in retail 
prices during the current quarter and the consequent adjustment in the basic 
wage next May will be even greater, and before the end of the year the basic 
wage will have reached {10 per week, as compared with less than £5 per 
week in 1945. 

We are now experiencing the full effect, not only of the Arbitration Court’s 
decision last October, but also of the repercussions of the continued rise in the 
cost of imports and the price of exports, notably wool. The rise in the latter 
has been so spectacular that the subsidy on locally manufactured woollen 
goods provided under the last budget is proving quite inadequate to keep 
their price down. The 20 per cent tax-prepayment levy imposed on wool- 
growers under the budget has survived challenge in the courts, but it has 
not absorbed the full increase in wool-growers’ incomes. 

In view of the failure of the budget to check the inflation it is not surprising 
that public attention has turned towards the possibility of arresting further 
price increases by re-imposing some of the controls that were effective in 
war-time. Indeed the Labour party has sought to make the reintroduction of 
federal price control a major issue at the election. It is doubtful whether this 
could be done under the defence power of the Commonwealth, particularly 
in view of the anti-Communist decision, but the Labour party has promised 
to hold another referendum on the question. The trade union movement has 
undertaken to co-operate with a Labour Government, if elected, to increase 
productivity, but both the unions and the party vigorously deny any neces- 
sity for the reintroduction of “wage pegging”. 

In spite of an innate aversion from controls, freely expressed by some of its 
spokesmen, the Government is finding itself impelled towards their rein- 
troduction by the needs of its defence programme. At a Premiers’ Conference 
on March 2 Mr. Menzies said that war was likely within three years, unless the 
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democracies armed themselves sufficiently to deter any possible aggressor. 
He described the distorted state of the Australian economy at the present 
time, and indicated that the Government would have to take measures to 
stockpile defence materials, to divert capital and man-power to jobs of high 
defence significance and to expand the defence services. Thus both State 
and Federal development projects will have to be reviewed in the light of their 
contribution to defence in the next few years. 

Late last year the Government established an advisory body known as 
the National Security Resources Board. The Board consists of thirteen 
members including the Prime Minister, a number of public servants of high 
rank and some prominent business men and trade-union leaders. The task 
of the Board is to advise the Government on the most effective use of raw 
materials and resources, and the readjustment of the economy to meet defence 
needs. The only war-time control that has actually been reintroduced is the 
control of capital issues. Foreshadowed last September this control became 
effective in February and is intended to supplement a more restrictive credit 
policy enforced by the Commonwealth Bank. In future new capital issues 
are only to be sanctioned in the case of firms concerned in the manufacture 
of a defined list of commodities, classified either as basic products or as 
commodities whose production is below national needs. 

The legality of capital-issues control, and indeed of all economic controls 
that can be supported only on an extensive reading of the Commonwealth’s 
peacetime (or pre-war-time) defence power, is open to challenge. Law is not 
by any means a system of strict implications, and constitutional law is 


particularly indeterminate, so that the decision in the Communist party case 
cannot be regarded as ruling out in advance all the control measures which 
Mr. Menzies adumbrated at the Premiers’ Conference. But the decision will 
certainly encourage legal challenge to any control measures introduced. 


Australia, 
April 1951 


Postscript. Apparently owing to the complexities of the proportional 
representation system, the complete results of the general election were not 
received in London until May 24. The Government coalition received a 
majority in both Houses, by 69 to 52 in the House of Representatives and by 
32 to 28 in the Senate. Thus fortified in Parliament, Mr. Menzies proceeded 
immediately to raid the offices of the principal Communist-led trade unions 
in the ports of Sydney and Melbourne.—Edivor. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


THE COLOURED FRANCHISE 


HEN Mr. Speaker Conradie ruled on April 11 that the entrenched 

clauses of the South Africa Act are no longer effective, the passage 
into law of the Bill to provide for the communal representation of the 
Coloured people became virtually certain. 

For two full days the Speaker heard intricate argument on the legal, 
constitutional and parliamentary principles. Mr. Strauss, the leader of the 
United Party Opposition, submitted that the Bill, by disqualifying Coloured 
voters from being registered on the ordinary voters’ roll, was an infringement 
of Section 35 and Section 152 of the South Africa Act—the entrenched 
clauses which sought to provide that no disqualification could be placed on 
any voter by reason only of that voter’s race or colour unless such a disquali- 
fication was enacted by a joint sitting of the House of Assembly and the 
Senate and passed at the third reading by a two-thirds majority of the total 
of the members of both Houses. Mr. Strauss therefore asked the Speaker to 
rule that the introduction of the Bill into a Bicameral sitting of Parliament 
was out of order. Dr. Dénges, the Minister of the Interior and “leading 
counsel” for the Government, argued that the Bill did not in fact fall within 
the ambit of the entrenched clauses, but that, if it did, those entrenched clauses 
were no longer valid as a restriction of the unlimited right of Parliament to 
decide its own procedure. 

The Speaker considered the matter for nearly a month and his ruling runs 
to some 7,000 words. He did not deal with the submission that the Bill does 
not fall within the entrenched clauses and proceeded to an exhaustive 
examination of the numerous constitutional authorities, South African, 
Commonwealth, American and continental, who have written on the effect 
on the South African Constitution of the Statute of Westminster. The 
Speaker found that the overwhelming weight of these authorities favoured 
the conclusion that with the repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act by the 
Statute of Westminster and in the absence of a saving clause in the Statute 
itself, the Act of Union had been changed into as “free” a constitution as the 
British Constitution. Apart from these authorities, the Speaker’s ruling rested 
mainly and firmly on a unanimous judgment of the Appellate Division given 
by Mr. Acting Chief Justice Stratford in 1937. In this case it was sought to 
have the Natives’ Representation Act declared ultra vires of the South 
Africa Act because it was not passed in terms of the procedure laid down in 
the Constitution. The Acting Chief Justice summarily rejected the contention 
and in a brief but vigorous judgment declared that, since the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster, the Union Parliament was the supreme and sovereign 
law-making body in the Union and the Supreme Court therefore had no 
power to pass upon the validity of an Act duly promulgated, printed and 
published. Parliament composed of its three constitutional elements could, 
the judge said, adopt any procedure it thought fit. The Speaker said that for 
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him to differ from “the considered and unanimous judgement of the highest 
court in the land” would be to attempt to frustrate the House in expressing 
its will and in exercising its undoubted rights, powers and privileges. 

The Speaker’s ruling has not been challenged in Parliament and the 
Government therefore is proceeding with its Bill. As has been reported, the 
Bill places the Coloured voters of the Cape (with a small number in Natal) 
on a communal voters’ roll which will elect four European representatives 
to Parliament. This number can in theory be increased but only when the 
total number of members of Parliament is increased and in such a way that 
the ratio of Coloured representatives to White representatives cannot exceed 
the ratio of 4 to 150. The provincial representation of the Coloured people 
in the Cape and Natal is permanently limited to two (who may be Coloured 
people) in the Cape Provincial Council—no provision is made for Natal— 
and there is a Senator nominated by the Government to represent the com- 
munity in the Senate. 

The United party intends to fight the Bill every inch of the parliamentary 
way. The party’s case is that, whatever the technical juridical position, the 
proposal is a breach of the faith pledged at Union and a violation of numerous 
pledges given by South African leaders at the time of the passing of the Statute 
of Westminster and later.* A review of the progress of this parliamentary 
battle must await a later number. 

The Coloured community has been grievously disappointed by the 
Speaker’s ruling. The community is not united and the more conservative 
section seems to be losing ground to a more extreme group who have been 
urging strike action as an answer to the Government’s proposals. The 
Coloured people of the Cape are receiving the moral support of other non- 
European groups in South Africa, and in Natal in particular there is 
evidence of widespread disquiet among the Europeans at the evidence 
which has now been forcibly presented that the language, provincial and 
other guarantees which formed a part of the compromises which enabled 
Union to be brought about can no longer be relied upon. When the Bill 
passes into law and the new rolls are created, there will be an attempt to 
challenge its validity in the courts. This involves the formidable task of 
persuading the Appeal Court to reverse the Speaker’s interpretation of the 
Stratford judgment, but eminent legal opinion has advised that the task can 
be essayed with some prospect of success. 


South Africa,+} 
April 1951 


* See THE Rounp Tasie, No. 162, March 1951. 
t See also pp. 223-226. 





NEW ZEALAND 


THE ROYAL VISIT 


HE programme for the tour of New Zealand by Their Majesties and 

Princess Margaret has been approved by the King and announced by 
the Prime Minister. As was expected there has been a drastic curtailment of 
the very heavy programme arranged for 1949. The visit will extend from 
May 6 to June 7, 1952. During these weeks the King and Queen will spend 
some days in each of the four main centres: Wellington, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Auckland, and most of their travelling will be by sea. They will, 
however, travel by train from Auckland to Rotorua, and arrangements have 
been made for receptions at some of the towns en route. At Rotorua there will 
be a special Maori welcome at which will be present representatives of all the 
Maori people. By air Princess Margaret will also visit some of the outlying 
centres, including Greymouth, Invercargill and Gisborne. The Prime 
Minister has announced that there can be no extensions of the programme 
and in the circumstances New Zealanders will realize the additional strain 
that will be placed upon the King by the many engagements he will undertake. 
It need hardly be said that Their Majesties and Princess Margaret will receive 
a right royal welcome. 


Politics 
O the leadership of the Labour party rendered vacant by the death of the 
Rt. Hon. P. Fraser the Rt. Hon. W. Nash was appointed unanimously, and 
the vacancy in the deputy leadership thereby created was filled by the selection 
of Mr. C. F. Skinner. Both appointments indicate that those with extreme 
tendencies are not to exercise any undue influence on the policy and practice 
of the party. 

The vacancy in the constituency of the late Mr. Fraser was filled by the 
election of the Labour candidate, Mr. A. H. Nordmeyer, a former Minister 
of the Crown who had been defeated for the Oamaru seat at the general 
election. No new issues were raised at the by-election, in which very little 


interest was shown, the result not being in doubt. The following figures 
speak for themselves : 





General Election By-election 
(30.11.49) (17.2.51) 





Number on roll : ; - | 13,096 13,150 


Number of voters. ; - | 11,748 (89°7 % of electorate) 8,392 (63:8 %) 
Labour votes . : ; ‘ 7,176 (61°7 % of votes cast) 5,287 (635 %) 


National votes . : : 4,220 (36-2 % of votes cast) 2,902 (34°8 %) 
Communist votes . . : 241 129 


Informal* votes "| : ‘ rit 74 











* The term used in New Zealand for what are called in the United Kingdom “spoilt 
voting papers” .—Editor. 
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The outstanding feature is that so many of the voters on the register failed 
to go to the polls. 


Commonwealth Conference 


HE problems that faced the 1951 Conference of the Prime Ministers of 

the Commonwealth were many and difficult.* Two problems of inter- 
Commonwealth relations rendered the task even more difficult: the quarrel 
over Kashmir and the South African policy of apartheid. Much of the time 
of the Conference was spent in seeking a formula for the Korean-Chinese 
problem that would be consonant with the welfare and ideals of the Common- 
wealth and not unacceptable to the United States. A decision was urgent, 
since the representatives at Lake Success were awaiting instructions. Finally, 
it was decided to support the United States in naming China an aggressor in 
Korea and to oppose the immediate imposition of sanctions. 

The production and distribution of vital raw materials gave rise to anxious 
thoughts. The Conference agreed “‘that there was need for closer and more 
regular consultation between Commonwealth countries on all questions of 
supply and production of raw materials”. This problem has been forcibly 
impressed on New Zealand by the shortage in sulphur for the manufacture 
of superphosphates, a fertilizer of paramount importance for primary pro- 
duction. The recent increase in the members of the Washington Committee 
that deals with this thorny issue has given representation on this central 
committee to Commonwealth countries. 

Two questions closely related—security in the Pacific and a peace treaty 
with Japan—were troublesome. For some years Australia and New Zealand 
have desired a Pacific Pact, but to be of value this would require the backing 
of the United States. Heavily committed in the Far East and in Europe, she 
has been disinclined to shoulder this responsibility, especially since Australia 
rejected her proposal for a naval base at Manus Island. At the moment the 
United States is more interested in a peace treaty with Japan, as is shown by 
the visit of President Truman’s special envoy, Mr. John Foster Dulles, to 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand. The United States would like to see Japan 
able to defend herself and, if need be, take part in opposing the extension of 
Communism. Australian and New Zealand anxiety is about Japan’s power 
to wage an aggressive war. How to organize the armed forces of a country 
so that it can defend itself and yet not be able to attack other nations is a 
question to which there is so far no answer. If we want Japan to help we must 
take the risks; a treaty may limit the danger, it cannot remove it. But after 
the recent visit of Mr. Dulles both Australia and New Zealand seem to be 
prepared to accept what they regard as the lesser of two evils, for it is 
reported that the treaty will recognize Japan’s inherent right of individual 
and collective self-defence. Whatever the terms of the treaty New Zealand 
must be prepared to devote much more money and man-power to defence, 
especially as the Conference seemed prepared to accept a rough plan for the 


* For “Declaration of Commonwealth Prime Ministers” see THe Rounp TABLE, 
No. 162 (March 1951), p. 203. 
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defence of the Middle East by New Zealand, Australian and South African 
forces. 

The Minister of External Affairs (Mr. Doidge) has announced that New 
Zealand will contribute {1,000,000 for each of three years towards the fulfil- 
ment of the Colombo Plan. This plan involves the expenditure of £1,868 
million over six years to raise the standard of living in the Commonwealth 
countries of south and south-east Asia, with populations amounting to 600 
millions. About 70 per cent of this huge sum will be spent on agriculture, 
transport and communications, 10 per cent. on industrial development, and 
about 20 per cent on housing, health and education. Outside capital of about 
£1,000 million will be necessary; it is hoped that the United States will seek 
investment in these fields. In these countries, however, the high birth-rate 
is an obstacle to a higher standard of living. Will more food produce a 
higher standard or more mouths demanding to be fed? 


Primary Products 

FTER protracted negotiations in which both the Prime Minister (Mr. 
S. G. Holland) and his deputy (Mr. K. J. Holyoake) took part, an 
increase of 54 per cent in the prices for meat has been granted by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food. Under the long-term agreement changes in prices 
were not to exceed 7} per cent up or down in any year. In view of greater 
costs of production in New Zealand and of much higher prices paid for im- 
ports from Britain, New Zealand producers desired the 7} per cent increase. 
The British authorities would not agree, but now the above compromise 
has been accepted. The increases will be for first quality only; it is estimated 

that these increases will add £1-5 million to the proceeds from our exports. 
In view of the increased costs of production the British Government has 
agreed to increase the price of dairy produce for the 1950-5 1 season by the full 
74 per centallowed by the agreement. As in thecase of meat the increases apply 
only to first quality and are expected to add £3} million to the return for the 
year. It had previously been agreed that the proportion of the exportable 
surplus of our dairy produce to be sold in markets other than Britain might be 
increased to 10 per cent. While it is an advantage to New Zealand to have an 
assured market for its dairy produce, the increased amount that may be sold in 
countries other than Britain will enable additional markets to be found against 

the day when Britain does not want the whole of our exportable surplus. 


Prices and Wages 


WO planks in the election platform of the Government—making the 
pound go farther and the gradual abolition of subsidies—have been 
shattered by recent events. The threat of another war, with the stock-piling 
that accompanies it, and the fantastic prices of wool, have greatly disturbed 
our economy. Statistics show that in the last quarter of 1950 there was a rise 
t It was announced on April 17 that the United States, Australia and New Zealand 
had agreed to enter into joint consultations for defence. The terms of the statement 


plainly implied that an American guarantee would henceforth support the security of the 


two dominions, with special regard to any danger that might be thought inherent in the 
economic revival of Japan.— Editor. 
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of 18 points or 1-7 per cent in the consumers’-price index, the most significant 
increases being in woollen goods, meat and other foods. Having regard to the 
tendency for prices to increase, the Arbitration Court made a general order 
raising award minimum wages 15 per cent. or 35. in the £ from February 15. 
This order takes the place of the interim wage order of June 10, 1950, which 
gave to men a weekly increase of 7s. and to women 45. 9d. It is estimated that 
the new award will increase the annual national wages bill by £35 to 4o 
million. The unions did not consider 15 per cent. sufficient and the Federation 
of Labour asked the Cabinet to increase wages by a further 155. a week and 
to make corresponding increases in family allowances, in pensions and in pay 
of members of the Armed Forces. The Government did not approve the 
Federation’s plan, but the Acting Prime Minister (Mr. Holyoake) announced 
some government measures designed to safeguard the effects of the Court’s 
order: (i) retail prices of butter, milk, bread and flour will in the meantime 
be held at present levels by increased subsidy; (ii) appropriate adjustments 
will be made in Social Security benefits and retiring allowances of govern- 
ment superannuitants; (iii) the position of wages and salaries of workers in 
the railways and other government services will be adjusted in accordance 
with existing legislative provisions; (iv) a price order will be issued by the 
Price Tribunal containing a schedule of the more important commodities 
now subject to control, no price increases being allowed for these except 
on application to the price-control authorities in the usual way; (v) for other 
commodities under price control the price order will allow interim adjust- 
ments in prices to the extent of three-quarters of the additional costs involved 
in increasing wages by the full amount of the Court’s order; (vi) the Govern- 
ment has instructed the price-control authorities to keep a close watch on 
prices of commodities at present exempt from price control. If there is 
evidence that the added wage cost is being over-recovered or that wage costs 
are being inflated by competitive bidding for labour, the Government will 
not hesitate to bring such commodities under strict control. 

The Government has made increases from 2s, 6d. to 5s. per week in the 
basic rates of certain classes of Social Security benefits and of war pensions. 
But the policy outlined by the Acting Prime Minister has not yet been fully 
carried out, since the thoughts and energies of the Cabinet have been diverted 
to the grave problems arising from the strike on the waterfront. 

The reversal of the Government’s policy on price control and subsidies 
has had a mixed reception in the newspapers. 


Industrial Unrest 


HEN the cost of living is rising rapidly it is almost inevitable that 

workers should feel that the reduction in their real wages is unfair, 
and unless speedy steps are taken to correct the injustice they incline to direct 
action. There can be no doubt that Communists who have obtained key 
positions in some unions use the difficulties to forward their own plans. 
The position has been rendered more unstable by the split in the labour 
ranks, some of the militant unions having left the Federation of Labour to 
form a rival body—the Trades Union Congress. 
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In December a section of railway workers in Auckland, dissatisfied with the 
wage increase granted by the Railways Industrial Tribunal, sent an ultimatum 
to the Government that they would strike if a favourable reply to their 
demands were not received. The Government refused to submit, and train 
and government road services were brought to a standstill. While there is 
some justification for the view that the rank and file in the railways have had 
rather a raw deal over the years and that the increase granted by the Tribunal 
(one halfpenny an hour or £5 a year in certain cases) did appear, in the words 
of the Auckland Star, “completely out of touch with reality”, no Govern- 
ment could bow to an ultimatum of this kind. The strike came on the eve 
of the Christmas holidays and resulted in much loss and inconvenience to 
the community, the principal sufferers being working people who had no 
other form of transport. After a week the men went back to work on the 
understanding that negotiations on the general question of emoluments 
would be resumed between the management and unions. 


The Waterfront Again 


EADERS of THE Rounp Tase* know there have been at short intervals 
strikes and go-slows on the waterfront. The present strike arose over 
wages, for when the employers’ representatives refused to go beyond 4s. 74d. 
an hour (an increase of 15 per cent. on the award rate) watersiders at Welling- 
ton and New Plymouth decided to limit their weekly hours to 40 and not to 
accept overtime. This policy was subsequently adopted on all waterfronts. 
On the wharves the ordinary hours are from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday to 
Friday inclusive. Any work outside these hours must be paid at overtime 
rates. In the year 1949-50 watersiders worked on an average 334 hours a 
week ordinary time and 11} hours a week overtime. The watersiders knew that 
by refusing to work overtime they would effectively hold up shipping, for 
it is not possible to keep the ships moving if the hours are restricted to 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. five days a week. The men claimed that every individual had 
the right to refuse overtime, and when those who did so were suspended they 
claimed it was a lock-out. While it is true that the conditions provide that 
an individual watersider may decline to work overtime, yet it is specifically 
provided that there shall be no general refusal. The Government declared 
a state of emergency and gave the men till Monday at 8 a.m. to go back to 
work. The men replied by calling a meeting for Monday at 8 a.m. and this 
meeting refused to return to work under the old conditions. In a national 
broadcast the Prime Minister said, “The Government is as fed-up as it can 
possibly be and is not going to put up with it any longer. The public, which 
overwhelmingly consists of working people, is fed-up also.” The Govern- 
ment then suspended commission control on the waterfront, thus depriving 
the men of benefits under the scheme; removed the Union from the register, 
depriving the men of legal status under the Act and leaving the way open for 
the formation of new unions; and suspended the inquiry which was being 
conducted by the Royal Commission. On removal from the register, the 


* See THE Rounp TABLE No. 160 (Sept. 1950), p. 391 and No. 161 (Dec. 1950), p. 103. 
t See ibid., No. 162 (March 1951), p. 187. 
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Public Trustee was named receiver of the Union’s funds and property. Some 
unions affiliated to the T.U.C., principally those connected with freezing 
works and coal-mines, struck because of the use of the emergency regulations. 
The Government then proceeded to get things moving on the waterfront 
by using servicemen (army, navy, air force) to ensure that essential supplies 
were provided for the people and to see that produce was loaded for Britain. 
Gradually work was extended to all ports. To obtain more men the Govern- 
ment recalled some of the naval vessels and suspended the military camps 
for the men under training, so that the crews and staffs would be available. 
When crews of some coasting vessels refused to handle cargo worked by 
servicemen they were discharged and their places filled from the navy; thus 
supplies were kept moving. In some cases seamen, Harbour Board employees 
and drivers refused to handle goods discharged by servicemen, but there was 
no unanimity among the unions. Early attempts to find a solution of the 
trouble were all wrecked by the stand taken by the waterside leaders, who, 
though willing to confer, refused to bind themselves to accept the result of 
arbitration. The Federation of Labour, which offered its services, was snubbed 
by the watersiders and the difference between the two sections of labour 
became clear: the Federation stood by the principles of conciliation and 
arbitration; the T.U.C. refused to do so. The Federation made a searching 
criticism of the watersiders. It said: 


The present situation has been brought about by the officials of the Waterside 
Union, who, with astonishing lack of ordinary common sense, have plunged their 
members into a major industrial dispute without first consulting their fellow trade 
unionists. They have refused arbitration which is applicable to all other workers 
and thus brought the issue to the verge of civil upheaval supported by the Com- 
munist Party. ... We therefore call upon all waterside workers to reject the persons 
who have led them into their present impossible position, to abandon their com- 
munist-dominated misleaders, to re-join the organized workers of New Zealand, 
and to place their dispute in the hands of the Federation of Labour for settlement. 


The Government showed rare wisdom in adopting methods that did not 
provoke an extension of the strike. Wherever there was refusal to handle 
essential commodities servicemen were called in to do the work and army 
transport and owner-carriers ensured there was no hold-up. In all the seaport 
towns Emergency Supply Committees (usually with the Mayor as Chairman) 
were set up to aid the work, to decide priorities and to carry out the details 
of government policy. The people were kept aware of these measures from 
day to day by means of broadcasting. At first there were some local shortages 
in meat, sugar and coal for gas, but as supplies began to move these were 
lessened. Naturally there have been great losses in the fruit districts, and the 
repercussions of the strike are as wide as the life of the people. 

The strike will bring some radical changes in work’on the waterfront. 
Servicemen had not been long at work when they were moving cargo much 
more quickly than watersiders did. While the Government has been increas- 
ingly successful in moving supplies it has left the door open for negotiations 
to end the strike. But it must not be merely a return to the old order. The 
Prime Minister set a formula of seven points as a basis for negotiations : that 
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all agreements be honourably observed by all parties; that ways and means 
be devised for the quick and just investigation of disputes within the frame- 
work of conciliation and arbitration; that means be devised for increasing 
efficiency and speeding-up the turn-round of ships; that secret ballots be 
taken on strike issues; that the waterside industry be as open as other in- 
dustries to any worker; that as far as possible the work be placed on the 
basis of full-time employment; that waterside workers be assured of a just 
reward of their labour comparable to that in other industries. The Federation 
of Labour accepted this formula as fair and reasonable. When the Waterside 
Union refused to accept the formula, the Federation called on all its own 
members to resume normal work, including the handling of goods being 
loaded or discharged on the waterfronts. It also told the watersiders that 
they had been put off-side with the public and that the dispute was developing 
into a tragic débicle. It strongly urged them to act for themselves and accept 
the Prime Minister’s formula as a basis for negotiations. 

After ballots by their members many unions decided to follow the advice 
of the Federation and returned to normal work. These included Harbour 
Board employees, railway workers, some of those in freezing-works, and a 
few in the coal-mines. When the union of workers in the freezing-works of 
Wellington, Taranaki, Marlborough and Nelson was struck off the register 
new unions were formed in all works but two. A number of other unions 
have been removed from the register and in some cases new unions formed. 
The executive of the waterside union, which had lost its registration, resolved 
to continue the strike and to urge dockers in Britain and Australia not to 
work cargoes loaded by servicemen. It also placed before the Government the 
conditions under which it would confer, but the Cabinet refused to depart 
from its seven conditions. 

Early in the dispute the caucus of the Political Labour Party recommended 
a compulsory conference between the employers and the watersiders, a use- 
less suggestion because the waterside leaders refused to accept the decision 
of an arbitrator. Later the leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. Nash) conferred 
with the leaders of the proscribed waterside union but, when he invited the 
Federation of Labour to attend a meeting of caucus to discuss the strike, the 
Federation gave cogent reasons for refusing the invitation. 

Every waterside worker has now been sent at his private address an applica- 
tion form which he must fill in and return to the Labour Department if he 
desires to continue to work on the waterfront. These men will be given 
preference, but if more workers are needed applications will be received from 
those not previously belonging to a waterside union. The Minister of Labour 
has announced that legal proceedings will be taken against any person who 
tries to prevent anyone from making an application. It now remains to be 
seen how many men will apply. 


New Zealand, 
April 1951 
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